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PRINCE  HUGO 


CHAPTER  I. 

MIDNIGHT  CIGARETTES. 

The  storm  lulled  before  they  reached  the 
villa,  lulled  and  fell  suddenly  to  complete  silence 
again,  with  that  swift  and  unaccountable  capri- 
ciousness which  characterises  the  frowns  and 
smiles  of  winds  and  atmosphere  in  these  moun- 
tain climes. 

It  was  over,  and  out  from  behind  the  clouds 
came  the  moon  again,  lustrous  and  serene,  as  if 
no  thunder  had  ever  rolled  from  the  blackening 
heavens,  or  no  tempest  rocked  the  breezes  of 
the  night. 

It  was  over,  the  air  was  soft  and  fragrant 
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with  a thousand  flower-scents,  all  freshened  by 
the  rain,  and  it  was  warm  still, — an  autumn 
Alpine  night  again  with  all  its  mystic  witching 
and  alluring  poetic  delights. 

“ I cannot  go  to  rest  at  once,”  said  the  Prince, 
as  they  approached  the  house,  speaking  in  a 
curious  feverish  tone,  very  unlike  his  accustomed 
self.  “ What  will  you  do,  Frere  ? will  you 
change  your  coat  and  have  some  supper,  and 
then  come  down  to  me  again  % Rochsdorf  is 
quite  certain  to  have  ordered  a little  refreshment 
for  you ; and  I — I will  smoke  at  that  eastern 
window  on  the  terrace.  Will  you  come  to  me 
out  there  1 ” 

“ I will  come,  Sir,”  said  John  quietly,  and 
then  they  swept  up  to  the  door  of  the  villa. 
“ I will  come,”  he  said,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
accordingly  he  was  there. 

De  Yigne  and  the  Baron  Rochsdorf  had  made 
their  enquiries  and  their  congratulatory  remarks 
at  the  Prince’s  safe  delivery  from  wave  and 
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tempest,  and  had  been  then  dismissed.  They 
had  joined  John  where  he  was  refreshing  his 
exhausted  nature  in  the  octagon  dining-room, 
and  told  him  that  the  Prince  had  had  a sand- 
wich in  his  own  apartments,  and  was  now  at 
the  open  window  of  the  eastern  salon  where 
he  awaited  John.  And  the  latter  joined  him, 
not  pausing  even  to  satisfy  De  Vigne  and  the 
baron’s  eager  curiosity  as  to  all  details  of  the 
adventure. 

There  had  been  something  curious  in  the 
Prince’s  manner  when  he  begged  for  John’s 

oo 

company  over  this  midnight  cigar — something 
that  impelled  to  prompitude  from  John’s  side. 
He  went  without  hesitation,  therefore,  and  in 
the  dusky  shadow  of  the  bay-window  he  found 
his  friend. 

Hugo  was  alone.  He  was  leaning  back  in  a 
low  smoking-chair,  and  from  the  wide  open 
window  he  was  gazing  into  the  night ; gazing  as 
if  he  saw  nothing,  however,  over  lake,  and 
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mountain,  over  still  deep  sleeping  waters,  and 
over  moon-kissed  snows.  His  cigar  lay  for- 
gotten. He  bad  changed  bis  dress,  and  a light- 
coloured  cashmere  smoking-coat,  which  encased 
his  straight  shoulders,  made  his  short  crisp 
hair  and  beard  look  darker  than  usual,  while 
his  broad  massive  forehead  and  spare  cheeks 
looked  white  in  contrast  as  the  mountain 
snow. 

He  was  grave  and  evidently  absorbed  with 
his  thought,  and  for  a moment  he  took  -no 
further  notice  of  John,  than  by  a movement  of 
his  hand. 

“ Be  seated,”  he  signed  to  him  by  the  gesture, 
but  he  spoke  no  word,  only  in  another  instant 
he  pushed  towards  his  friend  the  cigarette-box 
and  lights. 

John  obeyed,  knowing  that  he  preferred  a 
silent  acquiesence  in  this  phase  of  his  changeful 
mood.  John  lit  his  cigar,  and  the  soft  perfumed 
vapour  floated  out  into  the  night. 
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Prince  Hugo  seemed  scarcely  to  remember 
him,  for  full  ten  minutes ; he  sat  in  silence,  that 
sombre  shade  of  intense  and  deeply  meditative 
gravity  falling  heavily  on  his  face. 

Intense  gravity,  and  the  weight  of  some 
painful  and  unuttered  thought. 

“ Frere,”  he  said  at  last,  suddenly,  “ Frere, 
do  you  remember  * Madame  ma  femme  f ’ ” 

John  started,  it  was  such  a very  unexpected 
question,  and  it  had  such  direct  and  relentless 
bearing  upon  the  unspoken  thoughts  and  feelings 
uppermost  in  both  their  hearts. 

“ Yes,”he  answered,  “certainly  I do, — Iremem- 
ber  very  well  the  ‘durchla  uch  t igste  Frau  ’ die  Prin- 
zessinn  Matilda , — I remember  her  perfectly.” 

“ Ah,  she  in  not  easily  forgotten  ; and  yet  it 
is  wonderful  sometimes,  how  here  in  my  Gene- 
vese villa,  or  out  there  where  yon  were  with  me 
at  Rudetzburg,  I seem  almost  to  forget.  Do 
you  know  how  I came  to  marry,  Frere  % ” 

“I  know  nothing,”  said  John  gravely,  “of 
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your  Highness’  private  history  or  past  life,  save 
such  incidents  thereof,  as  you  have  been  pleased 
to  relate  to  me  from  time  to  time.” 

“ And  they  have  been  a good  many,”  said 
Prince  Hugo,  with  a slight  laugh.  “ How 
strange  it  is  how  I confide  in  you,  what  a 
curious  attraction  you  have  for  me,  you  English. 
Why  do  I always  seek  you  out,  and  love  to  draw 
you  close  around  myself  % I wonder  why  ? ” 

“ You  are  very  good.” 

“No,  I am  selfish,  supremely  selfish.  I just 
like  you,  and  that  is  why  I would  wish  you  and 
such  as  you,  to  be  always  here.  But,  Frere,  I 
never  spoke  to  you  of  my  marriage.” 

John  removed  his  cigar  from  between  his  lips, 
and  silently  inclined  his  head.  The  Prince 
looked  away.  Softly  the  moonbeams  slept  now 
upon  the  still  deep  lake,  which  was  a strange 
contrast  to  the  storm-tossed  billowy  surface  they 
had  been  riding  in  peril  and  apprehension  one 
hour  aao. 
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“ Who  would  think,  that  was  the  water  we 
plunged  through  % That  silvery  rippling  wave 
there  in  the  dancing  ray  is,  maybe,  the  ex- 
pended fringe  of  the  very  billow  which  so  nearly 
dashed  the  Turquoise  on  the  point  of  that  little 
bay.  Eh  % And  we  seated  here,  Frere,  are 
nearly  as  much  in  contrast  to  ourselves,  as  we 
sat  racked  with  the  excitement  of  fear  for  the 
sake  of  others,  and  with  a thousand  contentious 
feelings  in  that  storm-drenched  boat,  scarce  an 
hour  ago.  What  does  your  old  poet  Waller 
say,  Frere  ? 

6 IIow  quiet  the  seas  when  winds  give  o’er, 

So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more, 

Stronger  hy  weakness,  wiser,  men  "become, 

As  time  recalling,  so  we  wander  home.’  ” 

y * 

“ How  well  your  Highness  is  versed  in  all  the 
varied  schools  of  our  English  poets,”  said  John, 
as  the  Prince  quoted  these  somewhat  antique 
and  not  very  well  known  lines. 

“You  are  as  well  versed  in  ours,”  answered 
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the  Prince.  “ You  know  a weird  poem  of 
Heine’s  that  is  ringing  with  a curious  echo  of 
my  boyhood  in  it,  all  this  night  in  my  ears.” 

“ The  burden  of  that  song  will  not  leave  me 
to-night, — the  burden  of  that  song  will  not 
leave  me  to-night,”  quoted  John,  as  the  Prince 
paused. 

“Yes,  just  so,  exactly  as  that  sweet  old 
refrain  describes,  ‘the  burden’  of  that  poem 
of  Heine’s  is  haunting  me, — you  remember  it  ? 


c Old  forest  of  the  fable  world, 

Thy  linden  bloom  smelt  sweet 
As  through  thy  depth  in  moonlight  weird, 
I bent  my  dubious  feet. 

I musing  went,  and  as  I went, 

A song  rang  through  the  air, 

That  is  the  nightingale,  she  sings 
Of  love,  and  love’s  despair. 

Of  love  and  love’s  despair  she  sings, 

Of  tears  and  rapture  too, 

Her  song  so  sad,  her  sighs  so  sweet, 

Old  dreams  awake  anew.’  ” 


“Lovely  weird  lines,”  murmured  John — 
“ how  much  they  say  to  one ! ” 
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“Yes,  how  much,  rather,  they  revive.  I was 
a romantic  young  fellow  of  that  description 
myself,  Frere,  just  about  the  time  I married. 
I was  just  twenty-one.  I was  seeking  the 
Goddess  of  my  dreams,  and  pining  for  the  ‘ blue 
flower  ’ too  of  more  mystic  reverie,  when  I was 
coldly  brought  down  to  earth,  and  chained  and 
fettered,  lest  I should  wander  too  widely,  and 
soar  to  regions  too  idealistic  and  too  far  from 
the  grim  round  of  Rodavian  court  conven- 
tionality, and  from  the  sordid  interests  of 
sublunary  ambitions  and  schemes.  I was 
married,  Frere, — before  the  beard  had  dark- 
ened my  cheek,  to  ‘ Madame  ma  femme ! ’ 
You  have  seen  her — she  is  ten  years  my  senior. 
I had  never  met  her  till  just  before  our  marriage- 
day.  She  was  rich,  she  brought  millions  of 
tinsel  gulden  to  the  meagre  coffers  of  Rodavia, 
and  no  question  was  asked — no  consent  was 
sought  from  me.  My  father  was  alive  then — 
with  us,  in  Rodavia,  a father’s  word  is  law.  He 
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needed  gold — Rodavia  needed  it.  The  streets 
of  Rodenstadt  wanted  new  pavements  I remem- 
ber, and  the  liveries  of  the  Donnerblitzens  were 
somewhat  worn  out.  What  was  it  all  to  me? — 
I wanted  little  but  an  Alpine  stock  with  which 
to  climb  the  Dent  du  Midi  at  that  time ; and  a 
long  rifle  to  wrest  the  prize  of  the  Bernese  elite 
from  your  English  lord  ; and  perhaps  a new 
edition  of  Heine ; and  a loge  at  the  Vienna 
opera,  and  some  one  to  play  the  piano  to  me  ! 
That  was  all — and  the  wild  game  of  the  forest 
for  food,  and  Yvorne  or  Bouverie,  or  the  moun- 
tain goat’s  milk  for  beverage,  and  before  all 
my  freedom,  with  leave  to  live  my  life  at  will. 
All  was  denied  to  me — all  I cared  for  in  life  at 
least.  I was  tied  down  safe  and  silent  at  Roden- 
stadt, through  many  of  youth’s  warmest  and 
brightest  hours.  Then  my  father  died,  and  I 
could  escape  to  the  mountains.  And  then, — 
and  then — you  know  my  life,  my  good  friend. 
I was  my  own  master  and  bound  by  no  rigid 
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social  standards  of  domestic  or  matrimonial 
rule.  For  so  we  regard  such  things  in  our  class 
in  Rodavia,  and  at  my  father’s  death  I was 
virtually  free.  She  has  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  me,  however,  worthy  ‘ Madame  ma 
femme.’  She  would  not  do  so,  if  you  enquired  of 
her.  And  I, — I do  not  complain  of  her,  only — 
she  has  a detestation,  a complete  detestation,  of 
all  things  that  are  life  and  soul’s  food  to  me. 
She  hates  music,  and  despises  a musician,  and  all 
followers  of  art.  She  reads  not ; she  thinks,  never ; 
she  detests  the  country ; she  loves  the  stately  pres- 
tige of  her  court,  she  fears  the  forests,  and  abhors 
the  mountains  ; and  she  says  I live  respectively 
like  a bourgeois,  a peasant,  or  a capell-meister,  in 
my  various  favourite  homes  of  Rudctzburg,  Fred- 
richstadt,  and  here  at  La  Joie.  It  is  small  and 
childish,  to  her.  Romance  has  no  meaning  in  her 
language ; and  beauty,  if  anything,  less.  Could  I 
live  at  Rodenstadt,  that  dull  dreary  capital  of 
mine  which  I detest  so  heartily,  from  January  to 
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December  as  she  does  1 could  I live  there  indeed 
and  play  the  pompous  rdle  of  a miniature  insig- 
nificant king  % Could  I do  it,  Frcre  '{  I have 
had  my  own  ideals  of  duty,  my  own  thought  of 
what  was  great  and  good.  Greatness ! Any 
chance  of  greatness,  even  by  any  efforts  of 
energy  or  will,  has  been  all  denied  me,  by  that 
curious  destiny,  by  which  the  possession  of  a 
minute  dominion  has  forcibly  moulded  my  life. 
Goodness  ! I could  passionately  reach  and  stretch 
forward  to  goodness,  to  rectitude,  and  to  a 
humble,  obscure  nobility  of  standard,  as  it  dimly 
appeared  to  me.  I could  live  for  my  people,  and 
I loved  them,  but,  they  are  so  contented  and  so 
few ! What  did  they  want  of  me  1 They 
needed  nothing  which,  beneath  the  firm  kindly 
rule  of  my  father,  had  not  been  accorded  to 
them  already.  Provision  for  a prosaic  education, 
they  wanted  nothing  higher  than  this.  They 
have  no  restlessness,  or  yearning  aspirations  of 
the  soul  in  the  Rodavian  vales,  or  across  the 
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wide  corn-fields  where  the  rich  and  sufficient 
harvests  grow.  They  pasture  like  sheep,  and 
are  contented  : the  peasant  of  the  forest,  or  the 
bourgeois  of  the  quaint  old  towns,  asked  nothing 
more.  There  was  so  little  I could  do  for  them, 
so  little  field  for  a feverish  and  dreamy  heart’s 
ambition  such  as  mine.  How  little  do  they 
care  for  my  concert-hall ! how  little  even  for  the 
schauspiel,  except  when  I give  them  ‘ V ater 
Claus  ’ at  Christmas,  or  the  c Witches’  Night  ’ at 
the  harvest-moon  1 Eh,  you  remember  at  Rudetz- 
burg  what  a little  limited  circle  we  were,  and 
mostly  strangers ; all  were  picked  out  and  brought 
from  here  and  there,  just  as  we  might  gather 
flowers  together  by  the  weary  way.  Gathered  and 
brought  home  and  cherished  to  make  some  life 
for  my  soul,  and  some  heart  and  spirit  food  for 
me  in  the  lonely  shades  of  the  Rodavian  forests 
where  destiny  has  decreed  that  I should  dwell. 
You  would  not  stay  with  me,  Frere.  How 
much  at  the  time  I wished  that  you  would.  I 
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would  have  made  you  my  court-artist,  you 
know.  Eh,  but  you  would  not  stay.” 

“ I had  other  duties,”  answered  John,  who 
was  listening  with  kindling  interest  to  the 
Prince’s  reminiscences;  and  listening,  too, 
with  curious  feelings  of  sympathy  and  intuitive 
understanding  stirring  deeply  within  him,  as 
the  Prince  went  on  with  these  strange  retro- 
spective confidences  that  came  flowing  easily 
from  his  lips  ; and  which  seemed  a relief  to  him 
in  this  unusual  mood  of  seM^aitemplation  and 
self-compassion,  as  he  sak  there  in ' the  darkness, 
and  John  smoked  his  cfgar  reposefuljy  by  his  side. 

“ I had  other  duties  arrffthe  course  already 
opened  for  me  to  follow,”  John  said. 

“Yes,  yes,  so  you  had,  and  so  you  left  me. 
And  now — Frere,  just  so,  you  are  all  going  to 
leave  jpe  now.  So,  you  will  all  go  back,  every 
one  of  you,  my  pleasant  friends,  to  your  own 
various  spheres,  to  Paris,  to  London,  to  your 
England,  which  in  art,  and  letters,  and  music, 
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and  indeed  in  all  that  can  make  life  rich  and 
deep  and  beautiful,  is  so  nobly  endowed.  Back 

you  will  go,  and  I ! Will  you  think  of  me 

sometimes  away  in  my  little  forest  capital,  with 
my  Rochsdorf  and  my  little  Italian  Hof-musiker, 
and  all  my  diminutive  interests  and  limited 
and  narrow  life  X Oh,  Frere,  it  is  not  enough 
for  happiness  in  this  world,  to  build  a little  fairy 
art-palace  of  music  and  sunshine  and  beauty 
about  one,  as  I have  managed  to  do  for  this 
sunny  summer  ; it  is  not  enough  if  the 
fabric  wants  a hetDrt  And  a life-centre  and  a 
soul.  You  miss  the  happiness  somehow,  and 
that  is,  after  an,  thPlfpshot  of  the  whole.” 

“ I can  conceive  it,”  murmured  John  ; “ but 
I suppose  the  query  comes  to  be  : — Is  happiness 
to  be  the  central  aim  X ” 

“ May  it  never  be  X — never  ? — never  X^  ex- 
claimed the  Prince  in  a deep  tone  of  sudden 
pathos — “ never  X A re  all  lives  made  so  X 

Must  it  thus  ever  be  X — a grey  cold  path  of 
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duty,  a stern  struggle  from  eager  youth  towards 
weary  age, — duty,  endurance,  resistance,  and 
thorns  all  entangled  along  the  way  ? — only 
decked  by  our  own  hands,  as  our  restless  fancy 
prompts  us,  with  gilded  flowers,  that  prove  all 
lifeless  and  artificial  when  the  true  life’s  hunger 
wakes  up  within  us,  and  we  turn  and  seek  in 
these  things,  consolation  and  soul  and  heart’s 
support.  Art,  music,  all  this  sweet  natural 
beauty, — the  sheen  of  the  moonlight,  the  dream- 
land of  the  snows,  the  whisper  of  the  evening, 
and  the  soft  sio'h  of  earth  at  the  break  of 

o 

day  ; the  echoing  strains  of  the  voice  of  the 
singers,  or  the  notes  of  the  violin  or  the  crash 
of  enthralling  orchestral  power, — what  is  it  all 
but  a powerful  quickening  stimulant,  not  to 
still  and  satisfy  the  spirit’s  longing,  but  to 
increase  and  keep  awake  and  ever  yearning 
that  hunger  in  the  lonely  soul  \ Ah,  Frere, 
has  it  not  often  struck  you  so  1 ” 

John  bent  his  head  and  was  silent,  and  in 
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the  soft  glow  of  the  little  lamp  upon  the  table 
between  them,  he  watched  the  grave  outlines, 
and  the  weary  solitary  look  of  suffering  upon 
the  Prince’s  face. 

“And  now — now,  at  last,”  he  continued, 
with  a curious  kindling  excitement  and  sup- 
pressed passion  in  his  low,  eager  tones — “Now, 
oh,  Frere,  you  know  well  what  tortures  me, 
and  what  a bitter  weariness  of  sorrow  forbids 
me  to  rest  to-night.” 

He  sat  up  as  he  spoke  now,  and  turned,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  John’s  chair  ; with 
eyes  full  of  pain  and  unutterable  pathos,  gazing 
full  upon  John’s  face. 

John’s  head  drooped  for  a moment  and  his 
eyes  fell,  for  he  would  conceal  the  agony  of  his 
own  thought  and  fear  and  bitterness — for  Zare’s 
sake,  for  Roderick’s,  for  the  sake  of  every  one 
of  that  little  bright  group  of  friends — which  at 
that  moment,  as  the  Prince  turned  upon  him, 
wrung  his  very  heart. 
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“ Now,”  continued  the  Prince,  “ when  for  the 
first  time  in  my  curious  lonely  forest-life  it  has 
broken  upon  me — a vision  of  that  (as  it  might 
be)  fair  morning  of  the  soul — the  possible  lifting 
of  the  dull  shadow  which  has  hung  over  the 
heart’s  solitude  through  my  whole  -grey  life, — 
now,  oh,  Frere,  speak  to  me.  What  shall  I do  \ 
— what  must  I do  ? Is  the  decree  inexorable  1 
Is  she  to  leave  me  ? Am  I to  be  left  again 
in  my  gilded  prison,  to  my  waxen  fruits  and 
my  tinsel  flowers  alone  ? ” 

“ Your  Highness,”  answered  John,  in  a low, 
firm  tone,  after  a moment’s  pause  of  intense 
feeling,  in  which  each  might  hear  the  throb 
and  vibration  of  the  other’s  passionately  excited 
heart, — “ your  Highness  needs  no  word  from 
me  : in  your  own  noble  heart  must  rise  the 
reply.” 

The  Prince  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat 
and  deeply  sighed, — a hard,  struggling,  deep- 
drawn  sigh. 
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“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  know  it ; but,  oh,  Frere, 
there  are  some  things  which  are  all  too  hard 
for  a man,  which  it  seems  to  him  as  if  he  could 
not  do.” 

“ You  will  do  it,”  said  John. 

“What ! never  see  her  again  \ — let  her  drift 
away  hack  from  my  sight  over  the  wide  restless 
ocean  of  her  artistic  life  \ Let  her  leave  me  % 
— see  her  no  more  ? — go  back  to  Rodenstadt, 
and  be  once  again,  in  grim  and  stately  loneli- 
ness, Ilodavia’s  heart-weary  king  ? Oh,  Frere, 
there  are  things  a man  cannot  do,  and — I 
cannot  do  this.” 

“ Your  Highness  knows  all  her  history,  do 
you  not  ? ” asked  John. 

“ I know  she  believes  herself  fiancee,  but — 
what  is  he  \ what  manner  of  man  is  he  1 this 
brother  of  Miss  Ray,  who  has  pre-engaged  my 
beautiful  Star,  my  lovely  Queen  of  Song  % who 
is  he,  that  he  holds  her  fast  entangled  in  his 
trammels,  and  yet  leaves  her  to  wander  the 
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wide  hard  world  alone  % where  is  he  ? why 
must  she  leave  me  ? what  kind  of  man,  Frere, 
is  he  ? ” 

“Roderick  Ray,  Prince  Hugo,”  replied  John, 
then,  “ is  as  brave  and  bright-hearted  a fellow 
as  God  ever  made,  true  as  steel,  gallant  as  a 
Falkland,  strong,  and  kind,  and  true.  It  would 
be  a cruel  deed,  — to  darken  the  path  of 
his  future  by  wooing  his  heart’s  one  love,  to 
faithless  desertion  of  her  troth.  It  is  such  a 
deed  as  no  man  living  could  persuade  me,  that 
it  is  in  the  soul  of  Prince  Hugo  to  do.” 

“ .But,  Frere,”  the  Prince  turned* his  deep 
eyes  on  John’s  face  once  more,  “ Frere,  she 
does  not  love  him  % ” 

“ Three  months  ago,  she  was  happy  in  the 
prospect  of  his  love.” 

“ And  now  ? ” exclaimed  the  Prince,  eagerly. 

“ God  knows,”  John  answered.  “ I know 
only  one  thing,  that  no  woman’s  heart  on  this 
frail  and  failing  earth,  Prince  Hugo,  beats  more 
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firmly,  more  nobly,  or  more  true,  than  that 
deep  eager  heart  of  Zare  La-Gonidet.  And, 
Prince,  I have  known  her  from  her  early 
girlhood.  Your’s  is  a strong  and  noble  will 
also,  but  were  you  even  to  fail  and  disappoint 
me,  your  Highness, — I rest  a hopeful  sure 
confidence  in  her.  I have  seen  her,”  continued 
John,  enthusiastically,  “ that  young  bright 
thing — moving  as  a Star,  untouched  and  un- 
scathed, all  solitary  and  undefended,  save  by 
the  indestructible  armour  of  her  own  pure 
tender  soul.  Have  I not  seen  her  through 
years  and-  years  of  lonely  struggling  life,  pass 
through  the  wilderness,  and  through  many  dark 
and  shadowy  places,  unhurt,  unharmed  1 A white 
flower  among  the  thorns  has  Zare  La-Gonidet 
seemed  to  me,  through  many  a day.  I will  say 
nothing  to  persuade  you,  for  I am  not  going 
to  doubt  her  now.  I brought  her  to  my 
cousin’s  house,  I am  answerable  to  my  own 
heart,  at  least,  for  his  honour  and  his  peace, 
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and, — Prince  Hugo,  they  are  safe  in  her 
hands.” 

“ You  are  a capital  fellow,  Frere,  well  done,” 
murmured  the  Prince,  kindly,  “and  you  are 
justified, — your  confidence  will  not  be  in  vain. 
But,  my  good  friend,”  he  continued,  suddenly — 
rising  as  he  spoke,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
John’s  shoulder,  as  the  latter  rose  also  to  his 
feet,  “ I must  really  let  you  leave  me,  and 
let  you  go  to  your  rest.  But,  ah — one  word, 
Frere  ; think  of  me  sometimes,  and  give  a sigh 
of  compassion  in  your  far-away  composed  and 
sedate  England  there,  for  I am  a lonely  man, 
amidst  all  my  art  and  my  music,  and  there  will 
be  many  a bitter  hour  come  out  of  this  for  me. 
I carry  a sharp  arrow  in  my  heart — and 
no  tender  hand  may  draw  it  forth,  or  lay 
healing  leaves  upon  the  wound.  I must  bear 
it — I must  bear  it.  As  you  say  truly, 
happiness  is  not  our  object  or  aim.  And  do  you 
know — I think  I will  cease,  even,  from  the 
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effort  to  fabricate  its  airy  shadow.  I will  resist 
and  endure.  Only  think,  and  think  kindly 
sometimes  of  me,  Frere.” 

“ Often,  and  often,  I will  think  of  you,’ 
said  John.  “ Often, — and  with  the  same 
reverential  tenderness  with  which  the  memory 
of  you  through  all  these  years  since  my  early 
boyhood  has  continually  returned  to  my  heart.” 
“And  you  will  come  to  Rodenstadt  some  day  % ” 
“ I will,  indeed,  my  Prince,  I will  certainly, 
joyfully  come.” 

“And  I will  joyfully  look  for  you;  thank  you, 
you  have  been  patient ; and  now,  my  dear 
friend,  good  night  ; we  have  still  the  bright 
morning  of  to-morrow  to  pass  in  company. 
Still  I may  once  more  be  together  with  you 
all.  Good  night  then.  Nay,  yet  one  more 
word, — I scarcely  like  to  say  it — is  it  right  \ 
Is  it  in  honour  % May  I whisper  it  ? I must 
just  once,  in  one  word,  ask  it  of  you,  Frere. 
How  will  it  be  with  her  ? will  you  watch,  will 
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you  tell  me  'l — will  you  be  a brother  to  her 
still.  For — Ah  ! it  was  not  our  faults,  we  did 
not  seek  for  it,  we  did  not  mean  it,  it  was 
not  our  faults,  surely, — not  hers,  nor  mine. 
But  the  fate  has  fallen  on  us,  and  it  is  bitter ; 
but  there  is  no  escaping  it  now.  And  may 
Heaven  help  us,  for, — Frere,  she  knows  it,  she 
feels  as  I do,  she  felt  it  in  that  boat  to-night. 
Ah ! there  were  nine  souls  in  that  boat ; 
so  we  are  indeed  bound  to  offer  thanks  and 
feel  gratitude  that  the  Turquoise  rounded  in 
perfect  safety  the  sunken  rocks.  But — had  we 
been  alone,  only  she  and  I — there  was  a 
moment  (just  before  Carlo’s  voice  rent  the 
storm  and  shouted  safety),  a moment  when 
all  became  swiftly  clear  to  us ! When  death 
seemed  close — and  life  a picture  lying  dreamily 
behind.  And  when  all  her  heart  and  mine,  and 
her  fate  and  mine,  and  the  toils  that  held  us 
both,  and  the  wide  dark  gulf  by  which  we  must 
be  ever  parted,  became  clear  to  us  as  with 
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lightning  flash.  And  we  said  it, — each  to  the 
other,  for  once,  for  only  one  sweet  and  dying 
moment,  we  spoke.  And  by  voice,  and  glance, 
and  firm  hand-clasp,  and  broken,  heart-wrung 
words,  we  knew,  we  both  knew, — and  Ave  never 
can  forget  again  ! And  then — Ah  ! Ave 
longed — Avith  a Aveary  hopelessness,  Ave  both 
passionately  longed,  that  the  Turquoise  might 
shiver  on  the  grey  moonlit  rock  that  rose  so 
threateningly  beyond  her  proAV,  and  that  we 
might  go  doAvn, — down,  into  the  soul’s  deep 
dreamless  sleep,  and  to  unfathomable  eternity — 
together.  Good  night,  Frere,  it  Avas  not  to  be  ! 
We  live  still,  and  must  face  pain  and  grim 
endurance  and  separation,  and  Aveary,  time- 
Avorn  days  as  before.  Good  night — we  Avill 
have  to-morroAv  at  least,  in  company ; one 
more  sunny  morning  remains  to  us,  on  Avhich 
I may  please  my  broken  heart  with  the  fancy, 
that  this  is  still — the  Villa  de  la  Joie  !” 


CHAPTER  II. 


MORNING  BY  THE  LAKE. 

The  next  morning,  the  last  that  she  was  to 
spend  in  fair  Vevey,  on  blue  Geneva’s  shores, 
Miriam  came  out  into  the  gay  hotel-garden 
early,  wondering  over  the  bright  contrast  of  the 
whole  aspect  of  nature,  to  the  scene  of  last 
night’s  storm,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  pure 
breeze,  that  came  dancing  over  valley  and 
water  to  cool  the  shades  of  the  little  garden, 
and  to  freshen  the  drooping  flowers. 

She  had  had  her  cup  of  early  coffee  in  the 
large  dining-room,  at  one  of  the  little  tables  at 
a wide  open  window,  alone ; for  her  mother 
would  not  appear  for  several  hours,  preferring 
to  partake  of  her  morning  refreshment  in  her 
upstairs  salon — and  Miriam  had  met  none 
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of  their  especial  party  as  she  came  downstairs. 
She  passed,  after  taking  her  light  breakfast, 
into  the  garden,  clad  in  a pretty  cool  morning 
toilette,  with  a gipsy  straw  hat  and  a bunch  of 
autumnal  flowers. 

She  passed  through  the  garden,  and  went 
down  towards  the  lake.  How  gay  and  bright 
it  all  looked  this  morning,  and  how  sorry  she 
was  to  leave  it.  Her  group  of  pleasant,  genial, 
and  sympathetic  friends ; their  days  of  sunny 
intercourse  and  varied  enterprise  together, — 
and  the  lake,  how  truly  she  loved  it,  and  how 
sweet  it  was,  in  its  morning  gladness  now. 

A thousand  reflections  glittered  vivid  and 
changeful  over  its  sunny  surface.  A thousand 
tiny  wTaves  broke,  with  soft  musical  cadence 
upon  the  pebbly  coast. 

The  voice  of  numberless  murmuring  water- 
falls, some  near,  some  distant,  seemed  to  fill 
the  air  with  a soothing  and  rhythmic  sound. 
Across  the  blue  lake,  as  she  sped  down  to  its 
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margin,  she  could  see  both  far  and  near,  many 
white-sailed  yachts,  and  brown  fishing-boats, 
dancing  gaily  over  the  ripples,  and  reflections, 
and  silvery  shafts  of  the  sun’s  bright  rays, 
safe  and  unsuspicious  of  possible  storms  or 
wind  squall,  as  the  dainty  Turquoise  had  been, 
when,  in  the  soft  and  peaceful  moonlight  of  the 
night  before,  they  had  first  slipped  off  from 
the  garden  pier. 

Down  the  lake,  curving  round  the  bays  of 
Lutry  and  Cully,  came  the  puffing  little  morn- 
ing steamboat  from  Geneva,  long  white  wreaths 
of  its  curling  feathery  smoke  drifting  away,  and 
breaking  into  fluffy  and  fleecy  clouds  over  the 
lake’s  blue  surface  before  the  sweet  soft  wind  ; 
and  on  the  pier  were  already  collecting  sundry 
officials,  ready  for  the  boat’s  arrival. 

A group  of  peasants  also,  in  their  quaint 
pretty  costumes,  and  a few  tourists  energetic 
enough  to  catch  the  early  steamer. 

Miriam  sat  herself  on  the  trunk  of  a fallen 
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tree,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  white  road  above 
the  water,  and  watched  the  groups  on  the  pier. 
The  feathery  smoke  and  silver  foam  track  of  the 
advancing  boat,  and  the  whole  bright  morning 
scene  of  lake  and  shadowy  mountain  slopes,  and 
snowy  heights,  and  pine-clad  rocks,  and  ripen- 
ing vineyards — it  all  filled  her  heart,  as  she 
gazed  and  gazed  unwearied,  with  a deep  irre- 
pressible gladness,  in  the  peace  and  the  bounti- 
ful beauty  of  this  mountain  kingdom  of  rich 
nature-life. 

The  memory  of  the  last  night’s  storm,  though 
there  was  nothing  to  revive  it,  came  back  to 
her  as  she  sat  and  gazed. 

Had  they  been  all  so  near  death  ? so  near 
the  solving  of  all  mystery  % so  near  the  end 
of  all  the  passion  and  fever  of  life’s  futile 
dreams'?  so  near  the  goal,  where  all  would  have 
ceased  to  matter  concerning  any  of  them, — con- 
cerning their  hopes,  and  aspirations,  or  feelings, 
for  one  another  ; concerning  all  their  future 
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and  their  past — all  ceased  to  matter,  save  the 
one  great  fact  of  the  truth  and  the  sufficiency  of 
that  within  their  hearts  which  could  not  die ! 
Had  it  been  so  near  1 had  they  touched  the 
veil  on  one  side,  and  yet  awoke  to  find  it 
pendent  before  their  soul’s  view  still  \ 

How  had  it  been  with  all  of  them,  she  won- 
dered, during  those  ten  minutes  of  suspense  1 
With  John,  who  had  sat  so  grave  and  cool  1 
With  Harcourt,  who  had  turned  such  a sudden, 
eager  gaze  upon  her  face  ? With  the  Prince, 
with  Zare  1 

She  had  been  far  apart  from  these  two,  and 
yet — she  had  remembered,  her  thoughts  had 
flown  to  Roderick  in  that  moment,  and  her 
heart  had  thrilled  with  sudden  anguish  for  his 
sake. 

The  tossing,  fragile  thing,  the  airy  toy  of  the 
waves  and  tempest,  held  all  that  made  life  dear 
to  Roderick  in  carrying  herself  and  Zare — and 
if  they  were  both  swept  from  him  thus ! In 
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the  rush  of  heaving,  stifling  thoughts,  this  had 
come, — in  the  midst  of  her  own  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  looming  close 
upon  them  all, — this  recollection  had  come ; and 
there  had  risen  within  her  a fervently  uttered 
prayer  for  their  deliverance,  if  only  for  Roderick’s 
sake. 

And  she  was  here, — they  were  saved  and 
delivered ! And  Roderick’s  cheery  budget,  with 
news,  and  message,  and  little  enclosure,  from 
Zare — would  go  as  usual  by  to-day’s  mail, 
and  bear  its  gladness  and  consolation  to  his 
true  heart. 

And  this  morning,  where  were  thev  ? Where 
was  Harcourt  1 He  was  usually  first  out  of  a 
morning.  And  where  was  Zare  % 

Her  thoughts  wandered  idly  away,  with 
dreamy  speculation  at  this  point,  as  still  none  of 
the  hotel  party  appeared  ; and  she  had  almost 
forgotten  that  she  had  come  out  to  look  about 
for  them,  when  she  raised  her  head  suddenly 
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and  quite  absently,  and,  looking  along  the  white 
road  towards  Clarens,  she  saw  Prince  Hugo,  clad 
in  cool  morning  costume  of  snowy  white  serge, 
wearing  a light  straw  hat,  and  carrying  a strong 
oaken  stick  in  his  hand,  coming  rapidly  along 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  close  hy  the 
water,  and  making  evidently  direct  for  where 
she  sat. 

Miriam  was  surprised,  but  very  pleased  to 
see  him.  It  was  kind  of  him  to  come  this 
morning,  once  more  to  wish  them  c good-bye/ 
He  approached,  and  raised  his  hat  in  recognition 
as  Miriam  rose.  She  went  a few  steps  down 
the  road  to  meet  him.  He  came  rapidly  for- 
ward, and  clasped  her  hand.  - * 

“ What ! all  alone  out  here  this  morning, 
Miss  Ray  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  she  smilingly  said.  “I  suppose  they 
were  all  exhausted  by  our  adventurous  sail, 
Prince,  for  I have  had  no  society  but  my  own 
since  I came  out  this  morning.” 
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“ I walked  down,”  said  the  Prince,  “ as  soon 
as  I had  had  mj  cafe,  to  enquire  for  you  all. 
I have  not  seen  your  cousin  yet,”  he  added  ; 
“ but,  poor  fellow,  I daresay  he  is  really  tired,  for 
I was  so  cruel.  I kept  him  up  so  late — till  the 
morning  hours  were  well  on,  in  fact.  It  was 
indeed  too  bad  of  me.” 

“ Oh,  I do  not  think  John  ever  objects  to 
sitting  up,”  laughed  Miriam ; “ not,  at  least,  so 
long  as  you  give  him  a cigar.” 

“ I gave  him  a cigar,  and,  I hope,  a good 
one ; but  still,  I daresay  this  morning  he  is 
really  tired.  And  you,  Miss  Ray,  have  you 
forgiven  me  my  rashness  in  embarking  into  the 
moonljghfr*with  you  ladies  on  board  ? have  you 
forgiven  me  ? and  are  you,  any  of  you,  the 
worse  1 I hope  not,  indeed.” 

“No,”  said  Miriam,  “I  do  not  think  so.  I, 
at  least,  am  not  one  bit  the  worse  ; and  I saw 
Mrs.  Redmond’s  maid  in  the  corridor  as  I came 
out,  and  she  said  she  had  taken  in  her  mis- 
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tress’s  chocolate,  and  that  she  had  had  a sound 
night’s  sleep,  and  was  quite  well ; so  you  need 
not  disturb  yourself,  Prince,  for  I do  think 
that  here  comes,  along  beneath  that  row  of  wal- 
nuts, the  third  part  of  your  lady-freight  of  last 
night.  I declare  I believe  Zare  has  been  up  to 
early  mass  at  St.  Martin’s,  and  she  certainly 
seems  none  the  worse,  as  far  as  I can  see  ! ” 

A sudden  flush  mounted  to  the  Prince’s  pale 
cheek,  and  he  turned  at  Miriam’s  words.  He 
followed  the  direction  of  her  gaze,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  along  the  vride  winding  road,  from 
the  upper  slopes,  beneath  a fringe  of  low  sweep- 
ing walnut-trees,  came  Zare,  walking  lightly  but 
slowly  along,  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground, 
her  little  gilt-bound  paroissien  in  her  hand,  and 
looking  as  charming  as  ever,  with  a sweet  de- 
mure gravity  on  her  face,  and  a simple  little 
exquisite  toilette  adorning  her  graceful  form. 

“ Zare  ! ” Miriam  called  gaily  to  her. 

She  paused ; and  there,  all  unexpectedly,  in 
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the  bright  morning  light,  by  the  blue  lake 
shore,  was — her  Prince.  Perhaps  the  theme  of 
her  grave  thoughts,  as  she  walked  with  gaze 
bent  downwards ; perhaps  the  centre  of  that 
complex  entanglement  of  her  life’s  fates  and 
feelings,  which  she  had  been  carrying  already 
that  sunny  morning  to  the  Shrine  of  comfort 
and  strength.  A vivid  colour  rose  to  her  cheek, 
and  mantled  her  whole  face  for  a moment, 
clothing  it  suddenly  in  a warm  and  fervent  glow. 
For  a moment,  then  was  gone  ! The  face, 
with  its  downy  and  dusky  shades,  was  grave 
and  pale  again  ; and  only  in  the  large  dark 
eyes  there  lingered  a reflection  of  the  heart’s 
spontaneous  glow. 

Her  manner  was  strangely  altered  since  yes- 
terday, as  she  drew  near  them  in  answer  to 
Miriam’s  repeated  calls.  And  the  Prince  also 
in  his  demeanour  seemed  curiously  changed,  for 
he  did  not  hurry  forward,  as  he  might  before 
have  done,  but  only  raised  his  hat  and  stood 
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with  head  uncovered  as  she  approached  them,, 
he  still  remaining  by  Miriam’s  side. 

“ My  dear — good  morning ! ” called  Miriam,, 
cheerfully,  again.  “ Come  here  and  tell  us 
that  you  are  none  the  worse  for  our  last  night’s- 
blow.” 

“I  am  not  the  worse,”  said  Zare,  hesitatingly, 
and  in  a quiet  and  controlled  voice,  as  she  came 
close  to  them,  and  let  Miriam  take  and  hold  her 
hand.  “ Not  the  worse.  Oh  no.  I got  up 
quite  eagerly  this  morning,  and  was  so  glad 
when  I heard  the  large  clock  strike  again  and 
again.  Your  Highness  is  well,”  she  added, 
bowing  to  him,  with  a strange  smile  glowing 
over  her  face  through  all  her  gravity,  as  she- 
looked  up  to  meet  his  glance.  “ You  are  none 
the  worse,  I hope  % ” 

“ I ? Oh  no,  no  ! how  should  I be  ? Many 
a rough  voyage  I have  had  through  the  moon-  • 
light  in  the  Turquoise  before  ; but  with  you, — 
with  all  of  you,”  he  added,  “it  was  different. 
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and  I was  anxious  to  have  good  news  of  you 
to-day.” 

“And  you  came  down  already  so  early  to 
enquire  for  us?”  continued  Zare.  “You  are 
always  kind.” 

“Kind  to  myself,”  he  replied.  “ Until  I had 
seen  you  all  well  and  safe,  I could  not  bear  my 
anxiety  or  my  self-reproach.” 

“Do  not  reproach  yourself,”  she  answered 
him  in  a gentle  and  rather  a wistful  tone  : “ you 
could  not  help  it — you  never  meant  it,  you 
know.” 

“ Never”  he  said,  and  his  eyes  met  hers 
full  and  gravely  for  an  instant.  “ I am  glad 
you  feel  that  at  least.  It  came  so  suddenly  on 
us,  did  it  not,  all  the  winds  and  storms  ? ” 

“ It  did — you  never  meant  it,”  she  repeated. 
“ And  now  I am  glad  you  came  down  this 
morning,  Prince  Hugo,  for  I am  glad  to  see 
you  just  here  with  Miriam  once  more.  As  we 
did  not  strike  on  the  rocks  last  night,  you 
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know,”  she  added  with  a sudden  vivid  glance 
into  his  face, — “ as  we  did  not  strike  and  sink 
away  in  the  Turquoise — there  is  something 
sadder,  something  quite  as  difficult  for  us  to  do 
to-day.  At  least  I always  think  it  is  the  saddest 
and  most  difficult  of  things,  for  friends  to  do  in 
life.” 

She  looked  at  him  quietly  and  steadily  now, 
and  she  paused.  His  cheek  blanched  and  his 
lips  trembled,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  became 
painful  and  dim  as  he  met  her  gaze — her  full, 
composed,  if  wistful,  and  lingering  gaze — and  as 
he  knew  before  she  uttered  them  the  words  she 
had  to  say.  The  little  paroissien,  with  its  glit- 
tering golden  cross  upon  the  velvet  cover,  lay 
in  one  hand.  She  glanced  down  at  it  as  she 
held  out  the  other  to  him. 

“ We  have  to  say — farewell,”  she  continued, 
firmly,  though  the  full  rich  lip  shook,  and  her , 
eyes  drooped  as  the  bitter  word  slowly  and 
distinctly  came.  “ We  have  to  say  ‘farewell/  ” 
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she  repeated  again,  glancing  rapidly  at  the 
same  time,  in  silent  warning,  from  his  eager 
face  to  Miriam’s,  who  stood  close  by  her  side. 
“ I have  to  say  good-bye  to  you,  Prince  Hugo, 
with  many,  many  thanks  for  all  your  goodness 
to  me.  I am  going  up  over  the  little  rough  road 
by  the  Dent  de  Jaman  to  join  Mrs.  Redmond’s 
sister  at  Monbuvon  to-day.” 

“ Zare  ! ” Miriam  exclaimed,  with  an  inex- 
pressible astonishment  that  covered  the  Prince’s 
utter  inability  to  reply — “ Zare  ! ” 
y “ Yes,  I have  had  a letter  from  her ; it  came 
this  morning ; and  she  asked  me  if  I would 
like  to  join  her  up  there  ; and  I have  thought, 
and  I am  decided.  Yes,  it  is  farewell,  Prince 
Hugo,  for  I am  going  to-day.” 

“ May  God  go  with  you,”  he  said,  gravely, 
“ and  keep  you  safe  in  your  own  proud  bright 
way.  Farewell,  my  fair  Prima  Donna  de  la 
Joie — is  it  indeed  farewell  % ” 

“ Indeed,”  she  murmured.  “ As  the  Tur- 
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quoise  would  float  on,  you  know,”  she  added, 
suddenly,  with  a sweet  little  sad  smile,  “ as  it 
would  dance  on,  dance  on,  and  bring  us  safe  to 
shore,  Prince  Hugo, — farewell,  and  just  only 
farewell  remains  to  he  said  to-day.” 

He  held  her  hand  for  one  moment,  and  threw 
his  head  up,  the  colour  rushing  violently  over 
cheek  and  brow,  hut  he  closed  his  lips  forcibly 
and  remained  silent.  He  accepted  her  example 
of  reserve  and  veiled  self-control. 

And  so  they  parted — Zare,  before  any  one 
could  speak  again,  drawing  her  hand  gently 
from  his,  turning  up  through  the  garden  to  the 
hotel,  and  passing  out  of  their  sight  quietly  and 
swiftly  ; while  Miriam  remained  standing  by 
Prince  Hugo’s  side. 

' Miriam  felt  strangely  confused  for  a moment 
with  intense  astonishment ; with  inextricable 
bewilderment  of  thought,  too,  as  Zare  went  , 
away ; of  astonishment  at  Zare’s  announcement, 
and  of  perplexity  over  the  import  of  her  strange 
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manner  and  words.  She  stood  confused  and 
silent  a moment  while  Prince  Hugo  followed 
the  receding  form  passing  up  through  the  gay 
flower-beds  of  the  little  garden,  and  then  turned 
his  gaze  away  over  the  lake’s  expanse. 

He,  too,  was  silent,  and  with  a heave  of  his 
broad  chest  and  strong  shoulders,  he  drew  in  a 
long  breath  of  the  fresh  morning  air. 

“ Ha  ! ” he  said,  “ which  of  your  poets  is  it, 
Miss  Ray,  speaks  of  the  far  nobler  influence 
upon  man  of  the  keen  northern  blast  and  the 
rough  sea  winds,  than  the  soft  enervating  breath 
of  the  southern  breezes  that  lull  the  soul  with 
idle  pleasure  to  rest  1 ” 

“Kingsley’s  ‘Ode  to  the  North  Wind,’  do 
you  mean,  Prince  Hugo  % ” 

“ Yes,  just  so, — the  clergyman,  Kingsley  was 
it  not,  he  who  wrote  poems  and  capital  sermons, 
and  charming  novels  too  ? He  was  a man  of 
many  parts,  surely,  and  it  was  he,  yes,  who 
advised  us,  for  nervous  power,  and  for  strong 
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bracing  of  the  will  and  moral  system,  to  face 
fairly  the  hard  sweeping  tempest  of  life, — eh  ? 

I took  a lesson  from  him  long  ago,  and  I re- 
member his  lines,  yes,  even  now.  Miss  Kay,” 
he  added,  turning  suddenly  towards  her,  “ have 
you  a portrait  here — any  portrait — that  you 
can  show  me  of  your  brother  of  whom  you  told 
me  once  ; of  your  brother  whom  Zare  La-Goni- 
det  has  promised  to  marry  % ” 

Miriam  glanced  up  at  him,  surprised  at  the 
strange  request.  Again  the  wondering  ques- 
tion rose  to  her  mind  : had  Zare — Roderick’s 
Zare — anything  really  to  do  with  all  the  strange, 
changeful,  often  pathetic  aspects  in  which  the 
Prince  had  stood  revealed  to  herself?  Why 
this  strange  farewell,  an  almost  speechless,  but 
surely  a silently  impressive  farewell,  here  by 
the  blue  lake  shore  on  the  sunny  morning.  While 
she  had  imagined  that  she  would  that  day  leave  , 
behind  her,  when  she  herself  was  carried  off 
with  the  family  party  of  the  Debugines — at 
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least  Zare  and  the  Prince  and  Mrs.  Redmond — 
to  be  yet  for  a little  while  happy  and  at  ease 
together  ? 

Why  that  deep  look  of  anguish  and  bitterness 
struggling  with  the  whole  force  of  his  self- 
control  now  on  the  Prince’s  face  ? Why  this 
sudden  interest  in  Roderick, — this  wish  to  see 
the  bright  fair  face  of  the  English  sailor  who 
was  still  living  out  his  months  of  exile,  and 
battling  with  his  longing  ardour  away  out  there 
in  the  sun-scorched  East,  far  removed  from  the 
beautiful  and  beloved  Star  of  his  young  heart  % 

Roderick’s  portrait ! she  carried  it  always 
strung  on  a golden  chain  around  her  neck ; his 
portrait,  painted  delicately  on  fine  ivory.  A 
miniature,  done  afresh  when  he  had  last  left 
them,  three  months  ago  ; his  portrait  in  his 
blue  uniform,  with  sailor’s  cap  and  band. 
As  Miriam  rarely  saw  him,  but  as  she  loved  to 
imagine  him,  while  all  these  weary  times  he  was 
far  away.  Roderick — ? he  was  there,  painted 
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in  vivid  likeness,  enshrined  in  a locket  always 
worn  by  her. 

She  unclasped  it  now  from  around  her  neck, 
opened  it  with  a touch  of  the  spring,  and  with 
eyes  still  questioning  with  curious  wonder  the 
Pi'ince’s  face,  she  laid  it  open  on  his  outstretched 
hand. 

The  Prince  bent  his  head  over  it,  and  was 
for  a moment  silent.  His  eyes  rested  upon 
the  bright,  ruddy  face  ; and  those  blue  laughing 
eyes,  so  eager,  so  frank,  so  transparent,  seemed 
to  meet  his  gaze  of  scrutiny  full  and  clear. 
The  colour  mounted  again  to  the  Prince’s  fore- 
head, and  for  a second  a curious  shade  fell  over 
his  face.  Was  it  shame  for  himself,  for  the 
bitter  and  unworthy  grudge  which  wrung  his 
heart,  which  came  rising  up  suddenly  to  abash 
him  as  he  met  that  bright,  young,  eager  face  % 
The  shade  fell,  then  cleared  again  ; the  colour 
faded,  and  a curious  sweet  smile  gleamed  in  his 
eyes  for  a moment  and  curved  his  lips. 
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“ Fine  fellow,”  he  said,  tenderly  — “ fine,, 
honest,  bright,  handsome  fellow  ; and  so  eager, 
and  so  happy,  and  so  young.  Thank  you, 
Miss  Ray,”  he  added,  as  he  handed  back  to  her 
the  open  locket ; “ thank  you.  I am  pleased 
to  have  looked  upon  that  glad  young  face.” 

“Dear  fellow,”  murmured  Miriam,  as  she 
glanced  once  on  the  portrait  before  closing  it 
again.  “ Yes,  he  is  a bright  bonny  boy,  Prince 
Hugo,  this  sailor  brother  of  mine.  It  will  not 
be  his  fault  at  all  events  if  Z are’s  path  is  not 
gladdened  with  home  sunshine  for  all  time  to 
come.” 

“ I am  sure  not,”  he  answered,  heartily. 

“ God  grant  they  may  have  a sunny  life. 
Thank  you,  Miss  Ray.  And  now  let  me  say 
once,  before  I part  with  you  also,  how  happy  I * 
have  been  to  have  met  you  all,  and  how  grate- 
ful I am  for  the  sweetness  you  have  brought 
for  me  this  summer  into  my  lake-side  life.  It 
has  been  a pleasant  time,  such  a bright,  swift- 
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passing  time,  as  we  have  sent  now  and  then  to 
us  in  this  lower  life  of  ours — just  sent  to  remind 
us  of  what  it  all  might  have  been  ! Such  a time 
as  comes  not  twice,  perhaps,  in  one’s  history, 
and  so  to  be  accepted  and  acknowledged  grate- 
fully, when  it  has  come.” 

“ I am  sure  you  are  very  good,  Prince,”  mur- 
mured Miriam.  “ It  is  curious  to  think  that  we 
could  have  been  anything  to  you.  You  have 
done  much  to  gladden  our  memory  of  our 
Swiss  sojourn  this  summer — but  in  your  be- 
witching fairyland  existence  up  there  at  the 
villa,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  we  can  have 
been  anything  to  you  1 ” 

“ My  existence— how  little  you  know  of  it. 
Miss  Ray ! But — yes,  let  me  not  under-rate 
what  life  has  given  to  me.  Not  music,  not 
Nature’s  resplendent  beauty,  nor  yet  the  inner 
gifts — the  taste  and  love  for  things  and  thoughts  • 
and  sounds  and  dreams  of  beauty — with  the 
power  of  indulging  the  tastes  as  well.  All 
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these,  I grant  you,  Miss  Ray,  are  possessions 
in  this  life  for  which  I ought  perhaps  to  feel 
gratitude  with  satisfaction — making  no  com- 
plaint. And  yet,  without  the  higher  power  of 
accepting  duty  and  of  doing  it,  as  the  one  really 
solid  and  enduring  delight  of  aspiring  man, 
— without  this,  Miss  Ray,  all  else,  I can  assure 
you,  would  be  worthless,  and  quite  false  joys  to 
me.  Ah  ! I must  again  quote  one  of  your  own 
poets ; an  Irishman,  though,  this  time — is  it 
not  1 The  lines  come  back  so  often  to  me,  as  I 
enjoy  art,  as  I hear  such  soft  musical  strains  as 
have  surely  reached  down  to  us  from  Heaven  ; 
and  as  I see  that  bright  beauty  of  Nature  in  its 
summer  gladness,  which  seems  to  restore  visions 
of  a lost  paradise  to  our  dreamy  and  groping 
souls. 

‘ Poor  sons  of  Man,  said  the  pitying  Spirit, 

Ye  daily  mourn  your  primeval  fall, 

Some  flowers  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit, 

But  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  o’er  them  all.’ 

Surely  I have  bored  you,  Miss  Ray,  with  my 
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quotations — and  my  beloved  language  of  verse, 
in  'which  I talk  to  myself  so  incessantly,  and  with 
which  I delight  to  inflict  my  friends;  —how  I must 
have  bored  you  in  our  short  acquaintance.” 
“You  have  never  bored  me  for  one  single 
moment  of  our  acquaintance,  Prince,  which  I 
can  only  regret  is  destined  to  be  so  short,”  said 
Miriam  ; “ but  perhaps — who  knows  1 — we  may 
some  day  renew  it.” 

“Who  knows?  We  will  hope,”  he  replied* 
“ The  role  of  my  life  is  not  very  likely  to  take 
me  at  present  to  England,  but,  perhaps,  next 
summer  you  may  return  to  these  sunny  shores, 
and  we  may  undertake  our  mountain  expedi- 
tion— a party  of  old  friends  together.” 

“It  will  be  something  to  dream  of  and  to  look 
forward  to  for  all  next  winter,  Prince.  Who 
knows,  Roderick  may  have  returned — and  by 
that  time  we  may  all  be  here  in  new,  happy 
relations  again  together.” 

“ j Rodrigue  may  have  returned,”  repeated  the 
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Prince,  in  a curious,  slightly  ironical  tone, 
“ Do  you  expect  him  soon,  Miss  Ray  ? ” 

“ It  is  quite  uncertain.  He  may  be  here  within 
two  months — and  he  may  not  come  for  ten  ! ” 

“ But  when  he  comes,  Mademoiselle  La- 
Gonidet  will  marry  him  ? ” 

“Yes.  I hope  then,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
Zare’s  wanderings,  and  that  she  will  be  happily 
settled  down  as  Roderick’s  wife.” 

“ Ah ! ” The  Prince  drew  a long  breath. 
“You  have  not  le  mariage  de  convenance  in 
England,  Miss  Ray.” 

“ Avowedly  not — but  in  fact,  yes — not  unfre- 
quently,”  said  Miriam,  smiling.  “ I imagine  if 
some  people — my  mother,  for  instance — had 
their  way  entirely,  we  should  never  have  any- 
thing, but  what  you  would  call  manage  de 
convQiance  even  with  us.” 

“ Ah ! but,  happily  for  you,  it  is  not  so. 
Well,  Miss  Ray,  farewell.  I never  before  knew 
a lady  at  all  resembling  you.  Indeed,  I think  it 
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is  only  your  own  country  that  sends  forth  a 
style  of  woman  exactly  like  yourself — and  so  I 
can  scarcely  say  how  much  you  have  interested 
me.  Farewell.  Tell  Roderique,  when  you 
write  to  him,  that  I wish  happiness  to  him  and 
to  Mademoiselle  Zare,  and  tell  him  how  much  I 
like  his  face.  And  now  adieu ! ” 

“ Good-bye,  Prince  ! Is  it  good-bye  really  1 
Do  we  not  meet  again  1 ” 

“ No  ; at  least  I fear  not.  You  propose  to 
start  in  the  forenoon  ? ” 

“ Yes,  alas,  so  we  do.  It  is  a long  drive  up 
the  Valley.” 

“ It  is.  I expect  you  must  be  off  by  one 
o’clock,  and  I — I cannot  be  down  again  so  soon. 
It  is  now  nearly  the  hour  of  the  second  dejeuner 
at  my  house,  and  I have  left  a terrible  quantity 
of  correspondence  unheeded  this  morning.  So, 
Miss  Ray,  Am-wiederselienr  He  removed  his 
hat  and  extended  his  hand,  uttering,  as  he 
parted  with  her,  the  one  wistful  and  hopeful 
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word  in  which  alone  the  German  consents  to 
take  farewell — " Am-wiedersehen ; ” and  Miriam 
wondered,  as  she  looked  up  to  return  the 
earnest  gaze  of  his  deep,  grave  eyes — wondered 
silently  to  herself  over  the  amount  of  strong 
feeling  condensed  into  these  sunny,  swift  times 
of  acquaintances  and  fleeting  friendships 
“ abi'oad.”  Wondered  too,  as  she  saw  once  again 
the  wistful  pathos  of  the  Prince’s  expression, 
whether  she  should  ever  entirely  fathom  the 
mystery  of  this  veiled  and  unuttered  sorrow, 
and  whether — and  if  so — where,  she  should 
ever  encounter  that  kind,  sad  glance  again  1 
He  turned  away  at  length  with  a lingering 
smile,  keeping  his  head  uncovered  till  he  had 
quite  passed  from  her  presence,  and  was  far 
upon  the  dusty  road.  And  Miriam  watched 
him,  meditating  over  so  many  things  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  puzzling  herself  still.  For  there 
had  never  flashed  across  her  imagination  any 
positive  .suspicion,  far  less  realization  of  the 
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actual  state  of  feeling  between  the  Prince  and 
Zare.  Miriam  turned  at  length  off  the  white 
road,  and  came  up  from  the  lake  side  once  more 
into  the  little  garden.  And  just  round  the  corner 
of  a bright,  flowering  hydrangea  she  encountered 
Harcourt,  loitering  disconsolately  in  the  garden 
after  a solitary  breakfast,  and  smoking  a huge, 
fragrant  cigar.  He  removed  it  with  one  hand 
as  he  encountered  her,  and  took  off  his  hat. 

“ Good  morning.” 

“ Good  morning.  But  is  it  still  morning  1 ” 
said  Miriam.  “ It  seems  to  me  surely  a long 
way  on  in  the  day.” 

“ I think  it  is  morning,”  said  Harcourt,  hesi- 
tatingly and  a little  doubtfully.  “ At  least, 
it  is  hardly  yet  ten  o’clock.”  He  drew  out 
his  watch. 

“ Ah  ! ” she  answered  again  ; “ I came  out  so 
soon  after  my  cup  of  eight  o’clock  coffee,  that 
I feel  as  if  I had  been  about  for  hours  ; and 
then  so  much  has  been  happening.” 
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“ Happening  ? Have  there  been  many  events 
already  to-day  % ” 

“Only  that  Zare  has  been  up  and  out  and 
gone  to  church  and  returned  again,  and  we  have 
both  been  saying  ‘ Good-bye  ’ to  the  Prince.” 

“ What  1 has  he  been  here  % ” 

“ Yes  ; he  walked  down  to  enquire  for  us  all, 
after  the  trial  he  gave  our  feminine  nerves  last 
night.” 

u Which  you  all  seem  to  have  stood  very 
fairly,  to  judge  from  your  activity  this  morning, 
and  that  of  Mademoiselle  Zare.” 

“ Yes  ; we  are  none  the  worse.  And  now  I 
must  go  in,  for  I have  such  a quantity  of  things 
to  do  to-day.  I do  not  know  with  which  to 
begin.  You  know  we  start  at  one  o’clock.” 

“ So  do  I ; but  we  go  in  different  directions.” 
“You  have  made  up  your  mind,  then,  to 
leave  also  to-day.” 

“ Quite  made  up  my  mind.  I am  going 
straight  from  Geneva  to  Paris.” 
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“ What  a break  up  of  the  party  ! And  now 
here  is  Zare,  too,  suddenly  says  she  will  go.” 

“ What ! Mademoiselle  Zare  ! When  does 
she  go — and  where  % ” 

“She  goes  to-day,  so  she  has  told  me  and 
Prince  Hugo.  She  goes  up  the  riding-path  to 
Mrs.  Redmond’s  sister  at  Montbuvon.  I cannot 
make  it  out  at  all,  do  you  know — it  is  very 
unlike  her.” 

“ Strange  her  making  up  her  mind  all  sud- 
denly to  depart.  What  a capricious  thing  to 
be  sure  she  is.  But  what  is  the  haste  % ” added 
Harcourt,  quickly. 

“ That  is  just  what  I am  saying  I cannot  con- 
ceive, and  she  is  so  odd  about  it.  She  was  so 
odd,  I mean,  in  the  way  she  spoke  and  said 
‘Good-bye’  to  the  Prince.  She  said,”  con- 
tinued Miriam,  “ in  the  strangest,  most  pathetic 
sort  of  way,  that  she  must  say  ‘ farewell  ’ to-day 
to  him  because,  for  all  wonderful  reasons,  the 
Turquoise  had  not  struck  on  the  rocks  last  night.” 
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Harcourt  blew  a low  whistle,  but  instantly 
restrained  this  expression  of  feeling.  He 
looked  the  other  way,  and  resumed  his 
cigar. 

He  and  John  Frere  had  already  discussed 
this  subject  several  times  before  now,  and  had 
decided  that  the  Prince  and  Zare  La-Gonidet 
were  worthy  of  all  confidence,  even  in  Roderick’s 
cause,  and  that,  if  Miriam  did  not  wake  up  to 
full  realization  or  observation  for  herself  in  the 
matter, — nothing  should  be  said  by  either  of 
them  to  her. 

The  thing  was  a passing  day-dream,  they 
thought,  and  as  such,  long  before  Roderick  was 
back  with  them,  it  would  have  floated  into  the 
past.  So  Harcourt  looked  away,  and  said 
nothing  until  Miriam  spoke  again. 

“ What  could  she  mean  1 I suppose  it  is 
only  Zare’s  fantastic  way  of  expressing 
herself.” 

“ I suppose  so,”  said  Harcourt,  and  then  he 
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added  suddenly,  “poor  Prince  Hugo.  You 
have  never  seen  ‘ Madame  ma  Femme!  ” 

“ No,  never,”  replied  Miriam. 

“ But  I have.  She  was  at  Vienna  when  I 
was  attache  there.  And,  well — she  is  tres 
grande  princesse ; she  was  a Von  Stolzenberg 
of  the  grimmest,  stiffest,  most  gorgeously  conven- 
tional family  of  miniature  Royalties  in  Europe. 
She  is  very  unlike  our  Prince,  and  ten  years  his 
senior  besides,  poor  fellow.  So  Mademoiselle 
Zare  decides  on  flight.” 

“ She  is  going,”  said  Miriam. 

“ Well,  well — and  when  is  Roderick  coming 
back  % ” 

“ I do  not  know  at  all,”  said  Miriam.  “ But 
I hope  before  very  long.” 

“ I hope  so  too,”  said  Ilarcourt.  “ This  sort 
of  thing  is  a kind  of  perilous  ice  walking,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  safe  together  on  terra  Jirma 
the  better  for  all  parties  concerned,  so  I think 
at  least ; don’t  you  agree  with  me  ? ” 
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“ Of  course,  yes  I quite  agree,  but  ob,  I do 
think  Zare  is  true.” 

“ True  as  the  blue  of  the  lake  Leman,”  he 
answered.  “ Nevertheless,  ice  walking  is  a 
dangerous  exercise  in  a capricious  climate  like 
this.  However,  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  and 
■we  separate  to-day.  Poor  Hugo,  he  will  he  left 
quite  in  the  lurch.  Well,  he  has  been  a good 
fellow  to  all  of  us,  and  I must  run  up  and  say 
my  * good-bye,’  and  make  my  reconnaissant 
speeches  when  you  are  gone  to-day,  and— by 
the  way,  you  went  out  so  early,  did  you  get 
your  letters  1 ” 

“ No,”  said  Miriam,  “ has  the  postman  come  ? 
Were  there  any  interesting  looking  envelopes 
for  me  % ” 

“ There  were  several,  I know,  at  all  events,  for 
I happened  to  be  in  the  hall  just  as  the  distri- 
bution took  place,  and  I heard  your  name  at 
least  twrice.  I got  a letter  from  Lady  Dyncourt, 
among  others,  by  the  way.” 
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“ From  Lady  Dyncourt ! Why,  I have  not 
heard  from  her  for  an  age.  And  what  does 
she  say  ? ” 

“ Oh  not  much,”  said  Harcourt  with  a funny 
look.  “ She  principally  Avants  to  know  if  I have 
been  providing  myself  during  this  journey,  with 
fuel  for  my  drawing-room  fire.” 

“ What  does  she  mean  ? ” 

“I  do  not  know — do  you  ? However,  I will 
write  and  tell  her,”  continued  Harcourt,  sud- 
denly changing  his  tone  to  one  of  quaint  dissatis- 
faction. “ I will  Avrite  and  tell  her,  that  every- 
body here  has  been  so  taken  up  with  novelties, 
in  the  Avay  of  Princes,  and  shipAvrecks,  and 
concerts,  and  mountain  scrambles,  that  no  one 
has  had  time  to  think  or  care  about  my  draAV- 
ing-room  fire  at  all ; it  must  shift  for  itself,  I 
imagine,  for  a while  longer.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,”  replied  Miriam,  more 
completely  mystified  than  she  had  been  by 
either  Zare  or  the  Prince. 
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“ Oh  ! nothing  very  particular,”  he  continued, 
a little  disconsolately.  “ Only — that  I do  think 
you  have  been  very  much  taken  up  ! I had 
all  kinds  of  things  in  my  head,  but — a fellow 
is  easily  discomfited  ! I wanted  to  follow  up 
our  own  line  of  ideas,  you  know,  like  we  began 
in  the  river  boat  you  remember  that  day  at 
home.  But  there  has  never  been  enough  time 
for  it,  although  I came  over  the  Simplon  to 
meet  you — on  purpose.” 

Miriam  laughed. 

“Do  you  know,  it  is  dreadful,”  she  exclaimed 
suddenly,  having  only  taken  in  one  half  of  what 
he  had  said.  “ What  a frivolous  existence  we 
have  been  leading  here.  You  are  right;  we 
have  talked  together  a good  deal,  but  I do  not 
think  we  have  had  one  really  serious  talk  since 
we  came.  But  Mr.  Lynton,  will  you  not  come 
and  meet  us  again  somewhere  perhaps  before 
we  recross  the  Channel  V’ 

“ I do  not  know,”  he  answered.  “ I will 
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think  about  it.  At  all  events,  I will  be  in 
London  in  the  late  Autumn,  and  if  you  are 
in  town  I will  come  and  see  you  there.  I 
shall  want  so  much  to  hear  about  everybody, 
and  how  everything  is  settling  itself  down,  and 
besides  Lady  Dyncourt  will  be  up  from  Scotland 
then,  and  perhaps  she  will  give  me  some  more 
hints  about  my  drawing-room  fire.  Never 
mind,  Miriam,”  he  added,  with  a sudden  sweet 
smile,  as  he  glanced  round  upon  her  face.  “ I 
will  leave  it  over  until  then,  and  talk  it  out  once 
more  with  her.  She  is  so  wonderfully  well  up,  you 
know,  in  things,  and  then — if  I cannot  arrange 
it  all,  I will  just  go  off  to  Syria  for  the  winter, 
and — perhaps  it  will  not  much  matter  after 
all  1 What,  are  you  going  in  \ well,  I shall 
see  you  all  start  before  I go  up  to  the  Villa.” 


CHAPTER  III. 
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Miriam  had  spent  so  much  time  during  these 
latter  years,  over  her  books,  and  social  theories, 
and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  had  so  utterly  left  out  of  calcula- 
tion, all  the  more  sublunary  interests  and 
common  phases  and  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
that  she  was  unsophisticated  and  circumscribed  in 
her  perception  of  ordinary  sentiments  in  people 
about  her,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  their  de- 
veloping existence  within  herself. 

So  much  so,  that  the  manner  of  the  Prince  or 
of  Zare,  as  they  stood  by  the  lake  side,  and 
said  that  sad  last  farewell  in  her  presence,  had 
conveyed  little  in  the  way  of  misgiving  or  appre- 
hension to  her  mind,  and  Harcourt’s  curiously 
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disconcerted  manner,  as  he  complained  of  some 
scheme  of  his,  of  which  her  pre-occupation  had 
frustrated  the  immediate  accomplishment — 
carried  no  revelation  of  any  possible  feelings  on 
his  part,  and  only  filled  her  with  regret  that 
anything  in  the  life  which  had  been  so  delight- 
ful to  all  of  them,  should  have  been  disappoint- 
ing to  him. 

She  had  no  clear  realization  either,  of  what 
had  formed  the  central  cause  of  enjoyment 
to  herself ! No  revelation  of  her  own  awaken- 
ing feeling  for  him  had  asserted  itself  within 
her  heart.  Life  had  indeed  been  entirely 
pleasant  since  the  return  of  her  old  companions 
last  summer  in  London,  and  again  since  her 
unexpected  encounter  with  Harcourt  Lynton 
on  the  Lutry  Pier,  but,  of  the  true  cause  of  it 
all,  as  far  as  she  was  herself  concerned,  she  was 
still  unsuspicious — and  also,  curiously  so  with 
regard  to  him. 

It  was  with  dreamy  and  meditative  uncon- 
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sciousness,  therefore,  that  she  went  up  through 
the  garden  into  the  hotel  now,  wondering  to 
herself  over  Harcourt’s  dissatisfaction,  over  the 
Prince’s  'melancholy,  and  over  Zare’s  strange 
words  and  manner  as  she  had  wished  him  fare- 
well. She  passed  into  the  hotel,  and  up  the 
broad  staircase  towards  the  second  story,  where 
Mrs.  Redmond  and  Zare  had  their  little  rooms, 
and  as  she  passed  along  the  corridor,  Zare’s 
fresh  rich  voice  reached  her,  singing  at  the 
small  piano  which  they  hired  from  Vevey ; 
singing  out  into  the  morning  air,  the  French 
refrain  of  a quaint  little  song  which  had  been  a 
great  favourite  with  Roderick,  and  which  he  had 
often  made  Zare  sing  to  him,  in  the  happy  few 
weeks  of  his  engagement  in  London. 

Zare,  in  her  curious  reserved  way,  spoke  so 
seldom  of  Roderick ; and  always  turned  aside 
the  conversation  with  a peculiar  and  dignified 
little  silencing  manner  of  her  own,  when  Miriam 
introduced  his  name,  thus,  she  wTas  surprised  and 
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also  glad  to  hear  her  now  singing  Roderick’s 
favourite  song — singing  it  out  with  eager  and 
enthusiastic  energy,  and  with  a pathetic  impas- 
sioned ring  in  her  voice  that  said  it  came  straight 
forth  from  her  heart.  Zare  had  certainly  her  own 
way  both  of  veiling  and  expressing  herself ! 

Miriam  paused  an  instant  and  listened  with  a 
pleased  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a suffusion  of 
quick  tender  feeling  as  she  thought  of  Roderick 
and  these  bright  summer  days.  She  listened 
and  forth  came  the  two  last  French  lines  at  the 
end  of  the  English  verse,  and  passionately  and 
enthusiastically  Zare  sang  them  out  again  and 
yet  again  : — 

“ What  is  the  message  thou  tellest  to  me  1 — 

Loyaleje  serai  durant  ma  vie — 

Loyale  je  serai  durant  ma  vie  ! ” 

It  was  a quaint  little  effective  song,  and  at 

the  end  of  each  verse  came  repeated  the  eager 

* 

assurance  in  French  : — 

i(  Loyaleje  serai  durant  ma  vie  ! ” 
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Through  two  verses  Miriam  listened,  then 
she  suddenly  opened  the  door.  Zare  sat  alone 
in  the  little  salon.  The  window,  with  w’ide 
open  lattice,  and  wreathed  with  clustering  vine 
leaves  just  at  her  shoulder,  framed  in  her  face 
and  figure,  and  beyond  was  a rich  setting  of 
lake,  and  hill,  and  sky.  She  sat  at  the  little 
piano,  and  as  Miriam  entered,  the  last  notes 
of  the  accompaniment  were  dying  away  beneath 
her  touch ; her  head  was  thrown  up,  and  her 
eyes  were  half  closed,  the  long  lashes  drooping 
almost  upon  her  cheeks,  as  she  sat  still  and 
motionless,  her  spirit  seeming  to  wander  away 
on  the  echoes  of  her  song. 

“ Durant  ma  vie,”  she  repeated  to  herself,  in 
a low  murmur,  and  then  she  looked  up  to  meet 
Miriam’s  kind  genial  glance,  as  she  suddenly 
entered. 

“ Well,  singing  bird,”  exclaimed  Miriam, 
warmly.  “Your  carol  is  bright  as  th^ 

lark  this  morning,  even  though  you  have 
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just  been  taking  sad  farewell  of  our  dear 
friend.” 

Zare’s  fingers  were  drawn  back  from  the 
keys,  and  lier  eyes  were  suffused  in  an  instant, 
the  lashes  drooping  again  upon  her  cheeks. 
She  clasped  her  hands  together. 

“ I was  singing  Roderique’ s song,”  she  said, 
in  a lower  tone.  “ Did  you  hear,  Miriam  ? ” 

She  called  him  * Roderique,’  like  Prince  Hugo 
had  done,  with  a soft,  slightly  foreign  intonation 
in  her  voice. 

“Yes,  and  I wish  the  refrain  could  reach 
him,  dear,  away  on  his  scorching  seas.  * Loyale 
je  serai  durant  ma  vie’  Hah ! I think  that  is 
all  he  wants  to  know.  Zare,  I must  tell  him 
when  I write  to-morrow,  that  you  sing  still  his 
favourite  song.” 

“ Tell  him  I am  loyale,”  said  Zare,  with  a 
little  proud  movement  of  her  head.  “ He 
need  not  doubt  it  ; but,  Miriam  dear,  have 
you  got  your  letters.  Look,  I have  been  spend- 
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ing  the  hour  since  I saw  you  in  reading  mine,” 
and  she  drew  a budget  forth  from  her  pocket. 

“ From  Roderick  % ” 

“From  Roderique,”  said  Zare  ; “I  was  only 
answering  the  question  he  asks  me,  when  you 
came  in,  answering  it  by  blowing  my  song  to 
him,  as  I did  the  night  before  he  went  away. 
But  I shall  soon  sing  it  near  to  him  again. 
Miriam,  he  says,”  and  she  turned  the  pages  ot 
her  letter  over  as  she  spoke,  with  a strange  cold 
pallor  creeping  over  her  cheek.  “ He  says  he  is 
soon  coming  home.  The  Rattlesnake  is  ordered 
to  the  Channel,  and  he  says  he  will  immediately 
have  leave.  He  is  coming.  Oh ! very  soon.” 

“ Roderick  ! my  boy,  Roderick  ! coming  soon. 
Oh,  Zare ! Zare,  what  news,  how  delightful ! 
how  perfectly  delightful ! Dearest,  are  you  not 
glad  ? and  is  there  a letter  for  me,  too  \ Oh  ! I 
must  go  off  and  read  it ; but,  Zare,  tell  me  first 
what  is  in  yours.” 

“ There  is  a great  deal,”  said  Zare,  in  a quiet 
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voice.  “ Roderique  is  always  unchanged,  Miriam, 
always  the  same,  always  so  loving  and  kind. 
Oh,  yes,”  she  repeated,  feverishly,  as  she  turned 
the  papers  between  her  fingers,  and  the  glowing 
impassioned  utterances  of  devotion  to  herself 
met  her  eyes  again  and  again.  “ Oh,  yes,  do 
not  fear,  I will  be  loyale,  Roderique.  I will  be 
loyale,  indeed ; and  Miriam,”  she  added,  look- 
ing up  with  eager  pathetic  eyes,  “ Miriam,  than 
that  I cannot  say  more — I will  be  loyale.  Oh, 
tell  him  so  ; yes,  tell  it  to  him  indeed,  and 
again  and  again  from  me.” 

“ How  much  he  loves  you,  Zare,”  murmured 
Miriam,  in  a suddenly  softened  tone. 

“ Y es,  yes,  and  he  is  safe,  dear,  so  to  love.  I 
will  be  true,  he  need  not  fear  me  ; my  heart 
could  endure  many  things,  Miriam,  and  yet  live 
and  do,  but  one  thing  never — to  feel  itself  dis- 
loyal— to  have  to  confess  within  its  own  self 

i 

that  it  was  false  and  untrue.  No,  no,  Miriam. 
Are  you  writing  to-day,  then  tell  Roderique,  I 
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sang  his  own  song  all  alone  to  him  this  morning, 
and  that  he  can  still  let  its  assurance  echo 
peacefully  within  his  heart.” 

Miriam  looked  curiously  at  her  for  a moment 
as  she  repeated  her  assurances,  and  her  own 
heart  woke  up  suddenly,  to  some  new  strange 
perception,  concerning  Zare  ; concerning  this 
reserved  nature,  which  had  so  fascinated  both 
her  and  her  brother  in  its  strong  contrast  to 
their  own.  That  nature,  whose  depths  and 
ardour  of  feelings  hidden  beyond  the  veil  of 
her  reserve,  was  still  to  Miriam  so  unfathom- 
able, so  unread,  and  so  strange. 

Obeying  an  unaccountable  impulse,  she  came 
up  suddenly  quite  close  to  Zare,  and  wound  her 
arm  round  the  girl’s  shoulder  ; stcoped  over 
her,  and  kissed  her  cheek.  It  was  cold  on  this 
sunny  morning,  as  it  was  colourless  and  pale, 
and  Zare  shivered  slightly  as  she  felt  Miriam’s 
soft  kiss.  She  put  her  head  up  for  a moment 
against  the  kind  firm  shoulder,  in  spontaneous 
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gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  and  then  she 
drew  herself  away.  Quick  tears  were  welling 
up  to  her  eyes  and  threatening  to  overflow. 

“ You  must  not  be  kind  to  me  to-day,  dear,” 
she  said,  wistfully  smiling  at  the  same  moment, 
a vivid  tender  smile  that  struggled  bravely  with 
her  tears.  “ You  must  not,  for  I am  foolish 
and  unnerved,  Miriam,  although  I have  managed 
to  conceal  it.  For — I cannot  bear  parting  with 
you  all  again,  and — I am  ready  to  be  very 
foolish  indeed.  So  please  do  be  hard  to  me, 
and  help  me  to  get  back  to  myself.” 

“ Zare,  are  you  sorry  all  this  bright  time  is 
over  here  \ ” 

“ Yes,  yes,  dear,  I am  sorry,”  Zare  answered. 

“ And,  Zare,  are  you  not  sorry  for  Prince 
Hugo  \ I am,  and  yet  it  seems  extraordinary 
to  think  of  being  sorry  for  him,  because  he  has 
got  everything  this  world  can  give  him,  and 
yet — and  yet,  I am  sorry  for  him,”  said  Miriam, 
decidedly,  “ and  I cannot  in  the  least  tell  why.” 
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“ I am  sorry  for  him,  too.”  said  Zare,  in  a 
low  murmuring  tone,  looking  absently  away 
from  Miriam  as  she  spoke.  “ I am  sorry,  and 
I know  why.  But  he  is  noble,  he  is  brave, 
he  is  strong,  my  kind,  good  friend,”  she  re- 
peated, softly.  “ Ah  ! wre  may  all  love  him 
and  remember  him,  may  we  not,  as  our 
friend  1 ” 

“ I will  always  remember  him,  I am  sure,” 
said  Miriam,  “ I will  never  forget  this  happy 
sunny  time,  but  I shall  be  sorry  for  him,  too,” 
she  added,  determinedly,  again.  “ Whenever 
I think  of  the  look,  Zare,  in  his  eyes,  I shall 
always  sigh  just  once,  you  know,  in  memory  of 
him  and  feel  sorry ; and  yet  it  defies  me  to 
say  why  : he  seems  to  have  everything  one  could 
want  in  life.” 

Zare  had  taken  Miriam’s  firm  hand  between 
both  her  own  during  these  words,  and  Miriam 
still  stood  leaning  kindly  over  her  shoulder  ; 
and  Zare  bent  now  and  laid  her  cheek  on 
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Miriam’s  hand,  as  the  latter  repeated  again, 
“ All  one  could  possibly  want  in  life.” 

“ Miriam,  Miriam,”  Zare  murmured,  tenderly, 
“ how  strange  it  seems  : you  can  feel  in  some 
ways  so  much,  you  are  so  much  wiser  than 
me  ; you  know  so  much  that  I do  not  know. 
You  have  read  and  learnt  and  studied  so  many 
things,  and  I — except  my  music — I have  learnt 
almost  nothing  at  all ; and  yet,  Miriam,  there 
are  things  you  do  not  seem  to  know — you  can- 
not know  them,  when  you  say  the  Prince  has 
all  one  could  wish  in  life.” 

“ He  says  he  has  not,”  said  Miriam,  in  a 

puzzled  tone,  “ and  yet ” 

“Ah,  dear,”  said  Zare,  “you  will  know  it 
some  day  when  you  wake  up  to  the  recognition 
of  your  own  deep,  kind  heart ; hut  I will  tell 
you  what  I think  : I think  there  are  only^two 
things  that  one  need  ever  really  ask  of  life — 
for  happiness,  I mean — and  without  them  life 
has  no  value,  and  is  not  worth  having  at  all.” 
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“ And  they  are  1 ” said  Miriam. 

“ Two  loves,”  said  Zare.  “ There  is  the 
love-dream  that  comes  first  to  us,  and  is  the 
life  in  everything,  that  sings  to  us  in  the  bird’s 
song,  that  smiles  to  us  from  the  flowers,  and  is 
the  fair  corolla  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
whole  world, — the  old  dream  of  love,  that  has 
echoed  in  all  our  music,  has  been  the  life  of  our 
art,  and  the  unutterable  soul  of  poetry,  since 
we  began  to  be.  There  is  that  love : it  is  a 
dream  and  a sweet  one ; it  does  not  remain. 
It  makes  life  rich  and  beautiful  while  it  is  ours, 
but  with  the  dawn  hours  of  the  morning  it 
floats  away.  Miriam,  it  must  go  ; it  is  but  the 
misty  herald  of  the  other  Love,  which  comes  to 
rescue  and  revive  us  when  the  morning  dream 
has  fled.  Ah,  Miriam,  you  know — I cannot 
speak  of  the  deep  things  one  feels.  You  can. 
You  are  clever,  Miriam.  You  can  think  and 
make  theories,  and  speak  of  them  and  put 
them  all  in  language  so  well  and  so  clear.  I 
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cannot ; I only  know,  that  I feel,  there  is  that 
other  Love,  and  I think  the  Prince  knows  it, 
too.  I think  he  feels  also,  that  it  does  not 
matter  how  much  we  suffer  if  only  we  can 
conquer,  if  we  can  only  be  enduring  and  true. 
He  has  a strong,  noble  way  of  his  own  of  putting 
it ; but  it  is  the  same  thing — ‘ to  subdue  and  be 
triumphant  in  the  weaker  hours  of  life.’  ” 

“ Zare,  I did  not  think  you  felt  all  this  kind 
of  thing, — that  I have  thought  about  so  much.” 
“I  feel,  dear,  but  I cannot  theorize,”  said 
Zare  in  a low  tone.  “ I feel  what  life  demands 
of  me,  and  I am  thankful  for  all  its  great  good  ; 
and  I would  drive  back  fictitious  and  dreamy 
things  that  have  been  as  mystic  rays  of  a pass- 
ing sunshine,  and  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  practical  and  real  life.  Ah,  Miriam  ! ” she 
added,  suddenly  looking  up  with  a bright  smile, 
“ how  dreamy  and,  according  to  worldly  light, 
how  unsophisticated  you  are  about  so  many 
things  ! Do  you  know  that  there  is  something 
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about  your  own  self  which  you  will  not  see, 
but  that  every  one  else  sees  for  you.  What  is 
it  1 No,  I will  not  tell  you — no.  Go  away 
now,  dearest ; I must  prepare  for  my  journey  : 
I must  be  very  busy  indeed.  But  I think — I 
do  think,  that  some  day  everything  will  be 
pleasant  and  happy  as  you  deserve  them  in 
your  own  life  to  be  for  you.  Ah ! I am 
sure,  I see,  what  will  be,  one  day.  But,  you  are 
dreaming  still ! Do  you  know,  you  want  really 
a pair  of  glasses  of  practical  worldly  shrewd- 
ness, Miriam,  to  enable  you  to  see  into  other 
people’s  foolish  hearts,  and  into  your  own. 
But  never  mind,  dear ; it  will  all  go  right  in 
time.  And  now  good-bye.  Go — leave  me.  I 
must  really  make  preparations  for  my  ride. 
Mrs.  Redmond  is  going  to  keep  all  my  things  for 
me, — but  I must  pack  them  up  ; — and  she  sent 
a messenger  early  to  her  sister  this  morning  ; 
and  she  will  meet  me  half  way,  and  so  far,  Mrs. 
Redmond’s  courier  will  conduct  me.  So  you 
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see  it  is  all  arranged,  but  I must  be  very  busy  ; 
it  is  a long  ride  to  Montbuvon,  and  I must  not 
be  late.” 

“ Zare,  what  is  taking  you  off  like  this  1 ” 

Zare  looked  up  at  her  a moment  almost  in 
surprise.  Then  she  rose,  and  suddenly,  softly 
kissed  her  friend,  standing  with  her  hand  on 
Miriam’s  shoulder,  pausing  before  she  left  her 
once  more. 

“ Miriam,  Miriam,  you  will  be  a dear  sweet 
sister  to  me  some  day.  How  kind  ! how  un- 
suspicious— how  trustful  — how  true!  Why 
am  I going,  just  to-day  when  you  all  go  ? 
Cannot  you  divine  ? It  is  not  only  caprice, 
Miriam  ; I shall  miss  you,  dear ! No,  I will 
not  stay  here  without  the  strength  of  your 
quiet  presence,  or  without  the  protection  and 
support  there  is  ever  for  me,  in  your  trustful 
glance  and  smile.  I will  not  stay  without -my 
sister.  Cannot  you  understand  my  feeling, 
Miriam  1 Am  I not  right  to  go  \ ” 
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“ Dear  Zare,  you  are  always  right,  and  I 
will  tell  Roderick  every  kind,  sweet  word  you 
have  said.  And  now  I must  go,  too,  indeed. 
Good-bye,  dearest.  What  a good  thing  I have 
had  all  Roderick’s  news  from  you  ! for  just 
fancy,  I have  never  yet  gone  off  to  read  his 
letter ! ” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BACK  IN  THE  FOGS. 

So  they  all  parted  ! The  bright  little  group 

who  had  been  together  by  the  blue  Swiss  lake. 

Parted,  and  scattered  hither,  and  thither,  along 

the  distant  paths  of  their  widely  diversified 

lives  ! Some  of  them  soon  leaving  far  behind 

them  that  sunny  fortnight — leaving  it  to  pass 

away  with  other  times  and  scenes  towards  that 

background  of  fair  memories  which  lies  for  all 

of  us,  in  silent  and  tranquil  beauty,  in  quiet  and 

shady  places  along  the  retrospect  of  our  lives. 

To  several  of  the  party  it  became  to  them  a 

simply  pleasant  memory,  but  to  others,  it  still 

* 

remained,  an  ever-present,  ever-influencing,  and 
ever-living  centre  of  experience  and  feeling. 

A point  at  which  all  life  had  seemed  to  meet 
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and  concentrate  its  energy  with  a force  of  sus- 
tained influence  which  could  never  die, — a point 
from  which  the  experience  of  all  former  years 
seemed  to  gain  their  light  and  clue,  and  from 
which  all  coming  time  must  retain  an  impress 
and  colour. 

Miriam  returned  slowly  with  her  family 
party  through  Paris  to  London.  By  the  end 
of  October  they  were  re-established  in  the 
gorgeous  mansion  in  Palace  Gate,  and  Mrs. 
Debugines  was  contemplating  a series  of  winter 
gaieties. 

Harcourt  Lynton  went  home  also  by  Paris, 
but  he  preceded  Miriam  and.  the  Debugines  : 
they  did  not  meet  him  again. 

John  Frere  lingered  another  day  at  the 
Villa  de  la  Joie.  He  saw  Zare  depart  resolutely 
for  her  ride  to  Montbuvon.  He  saw  Harcourt 
step  into  the  Geneva  steamboat,  and  go  also 
away.  He  watched  the  great  Debugines’  de- 
parture, with  luggage,  footman,  and  maids  and 
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courier,  and  all  tlieir  paraphernalia  of  English 
travel,  and  then  he  had  gone  back  to  the  Villa, 
and  spent  with  the  Prince  one  other  day. 

It  was  a curious  day,  and  it  left  a deeper 
and  kindlier  impression  of  Hugo’s  earnest 
character  upon  John’s  mind  than  any  former 
period  of  their  intercourse  had  done.  They 
had  talked  much  and  gravely  together,  although 
with  no  renewed  reference  to  Zare  La-Gonidet, 
or  to  the  Prince’s  deep  feeling  for  her.  They 
had  talked  of  life,  and  art,  and  duty.  They 
had  mingled  and  exchanged  their  views  on 
many  difficult  and  deep  things.  They  had 
talked  of  Hugo  himself,  and  of  his  far  away 
secluded  home  in  Rodavia,  and  of  its  contrast 
and  points  of  interest  in  comparison  with  John’s 
own  wandering  and  often  difficult  life.  And 
the  Prince  had  said  many  things  on  this  fresh 
occasion,  of  a long  parting  with  his  favourite 
English  friend — many  things  which  lingered 
long  in  John’s  memory,  forming  keys  to  the 
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deep  strong  character,  and  throwing  light  on 
the  reserved  and  curious  life.  Then  they  too 
had  parted,  and  John  had  travelled  back  to 
London.  He  had  got  some  orders  for  winter 
work,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  down 
temporarily  in  the  smoky  metropolis,  and  to 
establish  for  himself  there  one  of  those  movable 
nomadic  homes,  which,  in  a vagrant  sort  of 
way,  he  had  already  pitched  at  different  times 
in  different  corners  of  the  world. 

Back  he  travelled  to  London,  and  the  first 
foggy  days  of  autumn  found  him  encamped  in  a 
couple  of  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  a quaint 
old  domicile  he  had  hunted  up  for  himself  in 
Chelsea  ; and  which  he  chose  because  there  was 
something  in  the  queer  antique  house  that  was 
different  from  the  modern  London  lodging,  and 
because  Chelsea  suggested  many  things  to  him 
of  quaint  old  day  interest  and  association,  and 
moreover,  because  from  his  high  commanding 
point  of  view,  from  out  his  third  floor  window, 
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instead  of  gazing  at  endless  rows  of  grimy  walls 
and  windows  and  dingy  London  doors,  he 
could  see  the  river  with  its  boats,  and  bridges, 
and  bright  bits  of  colour,  and  broad  lordly  flow, 
streaming  between  smoky  chimneys  and  black 
banks  indeed  ; but  flowing  ever  onwards  and 
carrying  thought  and  imagination  along  with  it 
— onward  towards  the  broad  blue  bosom  of  the 
sea. 

John  pitched  his  little  tent  in  these  old 
Chelsea  quarters,  and  was  pleased  with  himself, 
and  with  the  impulse  which  had  directed  him 
to  a choice  so  suitable  and  so  sympathetic. 

And  Zare  ? Zare  came  back  no  more  to 
linger  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Leman  that 
season.  She  stayed  with  Mrs.  Redmond’s  sister 
for  a day  or  two  at  Montbuvon.  Then  they 
joined  Mrs.  Redmond  at  Geneva,  and  they  all 
came  on  to  Paris  together ; and  there  they  stayed 
until  another  mail  brought  a fresh  budget  from 
Roderick,  with  the  tidings  that  he  hoped  really 
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very  soon  to  be  with  them  once  more  at 
home. 

Then  Zare  turned  her  wandering  footsteps 
also  towards  London. 

She  was  longing  to  be  with  Miriam  once 
more.  She  was  longing  for  the  soothing  and 
sympathetic  companionship  of  this  friend,  who 
seemed  at  all  times  intuitively  to  understand 
how  to  take  her.  She  was  longing  once  again 
to  talk  with  her  over  the  future,  to  hear  her 
perhaps  talk  sometimes  of  the  past.  For  the 
impress  of  that  sunny  sojourn  at  Geneva,  did 
not  leave  Zare’s  spirit  during  these  intervening 
weeks,  and  as  she  experienced  this,  and  realized 
it  more  and  more,  she  longed  to  be  again  with 
Miriam,  who  (as  Zare  so  often  said)  did  her 
good  without  knowing  it.  Did  her  good  by 
keeping  (unconsciously  to  herself)  duty,  reality, 
the  near  facts  of  life,  before  Zare’s  heart  and 
eyes.  Did  her  good  just  by  her  presence,  by 
her  frank  and  eager  devotion  to  Roderick,  and 
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by  her  constant  tenderness — half  for  his  sake, 
and  half  for  her  own — to  Zare.  And  did  her  good 
too  in  quite  another  way  : by  talking,  as  Zare 
liked  to  talk,  of  their  dear  friend,  the  Prince;  and 
by  talking  of  him  without  the  raillery  and  covert 
insinuations  which  came  incessantly  from  Mrs. 
Redmond  and  her  American  friends  ; talking  of 
him  with  interest,  admiration,  and  enthusiasm, 
just  such  as  Zare  might,  with  all  loyalty,  allow 
herself  to  echo. 

Their  kind,  warm-hearted,  ever-courteous 
friend,  so  far  away  now  from  all  of  them — how 
often  they  spoke  of  him  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  winter  in  town. 

When  they  met  in  Miriam’s  boudoir,  or  in 
the  dusky  foggy  twilight  in  Zare’s  little  room, 
they  all  talked  of  him,  as  people  do  talk,  who 
have  been  together  in  some  bright,  fleeting, 
foreign  scene,  and  have  brought  back  from  it, 
memories  and  deep  associations  that  are  to 
linger  far  on  into  their  future  lives.  They 
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talked  of  his  thoughtful  kindness,  of  his  good- 
ness, and  deep  warmth  of  heart ; of  his  pleasant 
ways,  and  bright  words  and  manner  — and 
eager  hospitality  in  his  lake-side  home.  Of  his 
musical  tastes,  and  his  ready  sympathy,  and  of 
all  the  charming  things  which  made  the  Villa 
de  la  Joie  such  a paradise  of  delight. 

Over  many  a cup  of  tea  they  discussed  him 
during  that  dusky  November,  and  recalled  for 
one  another  with  unfailing  eagerness  the  sunlit 
hours,  and  glorious  mountain  scenes  of  their 
Swiss  sojourn. 

Zare  settled  down  in  her  little  rooms  in 
Queen’s  Place  again.  She  did  not  take  any 
engagement  to  sing,  because  Roderick  was 
coming  so  soon,  and  because  so  many  things 
filled  her  heart  and  mind,  that  professional  and 
public  efforts  would  have  been  just  then  impos- 
sible to  her. 

She  settled  down  and  waited,  and  let  the 
winter  fogs  gather  round  her  little  dwelling,  and 
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fall  in  sombre  curtains  over  the  city  unheeded, 
as  she  lived  out  her  quiet  waiting  days,  and 
fought  valiantly  within  her  heart  that  restless 
battle,  with  the  memory  of  sunshine  and  lovely 
lake-views  ; of  the  moonlight  on  majestic  moun- 
tains and  valley  shades,  and  above  all,  the  ever 
haunting  presence  of  a voice,  and  a glance,  and 
an  eager  wistful  smile  which  came  back  and 
back  to  her,  as  the  memory  of  summer,  will  flit 
again  and  again  over  our  spirits  amid  the  wintry 
clouds  of  grey  sombre  days. 

‘ Loijale  ’ Zare  had  set  her  heart  to  be,  and 
loijale  she  would  retain  it — though  rebellious 
and  vagrant  fancy  lured  it  far  away.  Roderick’s 
kind  heart  was  safe  in  her  keeping  as  John 
had  assured  himself  through  all.  Safe.  She 
was  his,  and  she  awaited  him — but  yet  the 
vagrant  memory  and  wistful  fancy  would  some- 
times stray. 

Prince  Hugo  was  ever  her  friend  she  told 
herself,  and  what  a kind  true  friend  he  had 
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proved ! Since  that  first  sunny  morning,  now 
months  ago,  when  he  had  led  her  restive  pony 
along  the  road  above  Chillon — until  the  very 
evening  of  the  perilous  sail,  what  a friend  he 
had  been ! How  much  he  had  done  for  her. 
How  different  her  life  would  have  been  at 
Geneva  without  his  ever  ready  kindliness  and 
help.  He  was  her  friend,  and  as  such  she 
might  surely  remember  him,  and  let  her  fancy 
sometimes  stray  away  to  that  quiet  remote 
forest  home  of  his  at  Rodenstadt,  where  he  was 
settling  down  also — for  so  he  wrote  to  John — 
“ as  if  the  Switzerland  of  the  past  summer  had 
been  for  him  also  a dream.” 

Settling  down  to  the  snowy  winter  of  Rodavia, 
“to  long  months  of  dreary  life,”  he  said,  “in  his 
stiff  little  Court,  surrounded  by  the  old  familiar 
personages  of  court  dignity  and  state,  with  only 
Scarlati  to  remind  him  sometimes  of  music,  and 
beauty,  and  sunshine ; and  with  a mountain  of 
state  duties  on  his  shoulders,  which  had  ac- 
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cumulated  into  proportions  during  his  lengthened 
absence  of  this  year.” 

Zare  could  not  help  sometimes  dreaming  over 
the  pictures  of  him  in  that  strange,  unknown, 
far  distant  life  ; and  thinking  often  how  curious 
it  was,  that  that  life  should  be  so  unknown  to 
them  all.  So  distant — so  separated  from  their 
familiar  surroundings,  and  to  remain  probably 
thus  remote  and  unknown  to  them  for  all  the 
terms  of  their  natural  lives.  For  so  also  were 
their  home  lives  here,  unknown  to  him.  And  yet 
how  close  had  their  hearts  approached  for  that 
passing  period.  How  near  had  their  rippling 
life’s  currents  flowed  one  to  the  other  for  those 
few  bright  days.  How  sweetly  their  souls  had 
mingled — how  tranquilly  the  chords  of  their 
sympathies  and  inmost  sentiments  had  blended 
in  one ! 

It  seemed  strange.  They  had  been  all  so 
much  to  each  other,  and  now — he  was  gone  for 
ever,  so  far  away  from  them,  into  vague  distant 
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space,  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  their  experience. 
And  gone  away  from  them  thus — alone. 

Often  Zare’s  heart  followed  him  in  spite  of 
everything ; often  her  thoughts  wandered  to 
that  little  forest  town. 

All  the  Swiss  party  were  thus  once  more  in 
London,  by  the  time  November  began,  and  they 
soon  expected  Roderick,  of  whom  tidings  came 
about  this  time  from  Smyrna,  where  his  ship 
touched  on  its  homeward  course. 

They  were  all  in  town  when  Lady  Dyncourt, 
happening  to  pass  through  from  Cornwall  to  her 
husband’s  hunting  quarters  in  the  Shires,  on  the 
foggy  fifth  of  November,  bethought  her  to  drive 
out  to  Palace  Gate  to  ask  for  news  of  the 
family.  And  there  she  found,  to  her  delight, 
indeed,  a party — much  like  the  old  favourite 
set  of  last  London  season — beguiling  the  dusky 
tea-time  in  Miriam’s  room. 

Once  more  they  were  all  together — Harcourt 
Lynton,  Lady  Dyncourt,  Miriam,  Zare  and  John. 
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Lady  Dyncourt  had  much  to  hear  of  the 
Swiss  tour,  and  much  to  complain  of  the  High- 
land season.  It  had  persistently  rained  north 
of  the  Grampians  that  year,  from  August  till 
October,  and  she  was  disgusted.  And  extremely 
envious  as  well,  of  the  reports  of  sunshine  and 
moonlight,  of  mountain  walks  and  cloudless 
autumn  skies,  which  they  had  brought  back — 
with  echoes  of  music,  and  with  many  wondrous 
tales  of  pleasant  travel,  from  their  sojourn 
in  foreign  lands.  And  Lady  Dyncourt,  once 
more  sighed  over  conventional  routine,  and 
wished  she  were  a Bohemian  artist  unfettered 
and  free  ! 

Evidently,  they  had  all  enjoyed  themselves! 
Miriam  was  twice  as  bright  as  when  she  left 
London  in  July — that  her  astute  friend  noted  at 
once.  And  Zare — though  she  was  a little  paler 
than  before,  and  had  a dreamier  look  than  ever 
in  her  shadowy  eyes — had  also  in  the  Swiss 
sojourn  gained  wonderfully.  She  had  many 
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new  lights  and  shades  of  sweet  curious  expression 
in  her  face,  which  made  her  infinitely  more 
lovely  than  before  to  Lady  Dyncourt’s  mind. 
They  deepened  the  interest  of  her  countenance, 
suggesting  a depth  of  unuttered  sentiment,  and 
a cloud  of  soft  melancholy  which  well  became 
her — under  the  circumstances. 

Zare  spoke  less  than  ever  indeed,  and  her 
dreamy  absent  expression  revealed  a heart’s 
musing  that  wandered  often  away;  and  Lady 
Dyncourt  with  her  quick  penetrating  glance, 
instantly  noted  this  increased  abstraction,  as 
they  grouped  together  round  Miriam’s  tea  that 
afternoon  ; and  she  silently  wondered  if  that  soft 
melancholy  and  dreaminess  of  manner  and 
mien,  came  indeed  from  a true  heart’s  sighs  for 
the  sunny-faced  Roderick,  and  spoke  a really 
deep  feeling  of  regret  for  his  absence,  and  a 
longing  for  his  return. 

Lady  Dyncourt  observed,  and  mused,  and 
speculated — as  was  her  wont,  indeed,  when 
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brought  in  contact  with  this  eager  young  group, 
of  friends  of  hers,  whose  life’s  histories  were 
all  so  closely  interwoven,  and  all  still  so 
incomplete. 

“Yes,”  she  said  decidedly  at  last,  “there  is 
no  doubt  about  it — you  have  all  been  enjoying 
yourselves  thoroughly,  while  I have  been  bored 
beyond  description  in  the  heather  wilds  up 
North.  I quite  see  that  you  have  had  a 
charming  and  most  enviable  time  of  it.  But  I 
must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I am  delighted  to 
see  you  all  returned.”  And  she  leant  back  and 
sipped  her  tea  contentedly,  and  glanced  from 
one  to  another,  and  then  round  Miriam’s  snug 
room,  from  which  fogs  and  drizzle  had  been 
shut  out  as  early  as  possible,  by  the  closing  of 
the  warm  violet  curtains,  and  where  the  gloom 
of  the  departing  day  was  lit  up  by  the  soft 
glow  of  shaded  lamp-lights,  and  by  the  cheering 
blaze  of  a large  bright  fire. 

Harcourt  Lynton  had  just  come  up  from  a 
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•country  visit,  which  he  reported  duller  even 
than  November  in  town  ; and  John  Frere  had 
finished  his  day’s  work,  and  had  walked  along 
according  to  his  habit,  to  spend  an  hour  here 
with  Miriam  for  refreshment  and  repose  ; and 
Zare,  looking  wonderfully  at  home  in  this 
familiar  little  room,  was  leaning  back  in  a low 
chair  behind  the  shelter  of  a velvet  curtain 
which  hung  round  the  mantel-shelf. 

She  had  sat  there  twirling  a large  feather 
fan  absently  between  her  fingers,  and  letting 
her  dark  eyes  wander  dreamily  over  the  group 
surrounding  the  low  tea-table,  and  had  listened 
— but  without  contributing  anything,  or  adding 
her  own  recollections  or  experiences — to  the 
vivid  pictures  which  John  had  drawn  for  Lady 
Dyncourt’s  benefit,  of  the  villa  on  the  vineyard 
slopes ; of  the  lake  view,  of  the  towering  snow- 
capped circlet  of  mountains  above  the  Gorge  of 
the  Rhone ; and  of  the  pleasant,  easy  life  they 
all  had  led  for  that  sunny  fortnight  by  blue 
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Geneva’s  shore.  And  Zare  (with  Lady  Dyn- 
court’s  keen  gaze  resting  curiously  upon  her) 
had  listened  also  to  Miriam’s  warmly  coloured 
and  graphic  delineations  of  the  Prince,  his  ap- 
pearance, manner,  and  character.  And  Zare 
still  said  nothing — when,  in  his  usual  tone  of 
languid  irony,  Idarcourt  had  chimed  in  with  an- 
notations on  Miriam’s  enthusiasm,  and  described 
to  Lady  Dyncourt,  in  his  way,  the  zealous  ardour 
with  which  this  “ Hugo-olatry,”  as  he  called  it, 
went  on  in  these  regions  out  there. 

“ Not  that  he  does  not  deserve  it,  however,” 
Harcourt  had  added,  after  a passing  indulgence 
of  his  private  feelings  of  a slight  grudge  towards 
Hugo,  for  having  absorbed  so  much  devotion 
and  regard.  “ Not  that  he  does  not  deserve  it ; 
he  is  a monstrously  good  fellow,  and  I believe  I 
am  as  fond  of  him  myself  as  anybody  else  ; and 
that  villa  of  his  is  a kind  of  aesthetic  dream  of 
flowers,  and  music,  and  every  conceivable  beauty 
of  nature  and  art.  There  is  no  denying  it, 
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and  how  hospitable  he  was  to  us  all,  to  be 
sure.” 

“ Oh  ! there  is  no  doubt  about  it,”  continued 
Lady  Dyncourt,  in  decided  tones.  “You  have 
all  enjoyed  yourselves  immensely.  I wish  I had 
been  of  the  party,  with  all  my  heart.  I should 
like  of  all  things  to  know  this  Prince  of  yours.” 

“ I hope  you  will  some  day,”  said  Miriam. 
“ Perhaps  next  summer,  if  we  go  abroad  again, 
you  may  be  able  to  arrange  to  come  too,  and 
we  can  all  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  Villa  de  la 
Joie  together.  I have  promised  to  go  across  a 
glacier  with  the  Prince  next  year,  you  must 
come,  Lady  Dyncourt,  and  be  of  the  party.” 

“ I wish  I thought  there  was  a chance  of  it, 
my  dear.  Why  will  you  all  insist  on  going  just 
at  grouse  time  1 I do  not  see  a chance  of  their 
changing  their  date  for  being  shot,  at  all  events ; 
so  you  see  I cannot  accompany  you,  unless  you 
will  change  yours.  If  it  were  a month  earlier 
now,  perhaps,  but  then — it  is  always  so  difficult 
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to  get  out  of  town  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
But  will  not  your  Prince  come  over  here  some 
day  1 Where  is  he  now  % Do  you  know,  does 
he  write  to  any  of  you  1 Is  he  still  at  his  Villa 
de  la  Joie  1 ” 

“ Oh  no,  he  left  in  October  ; I heard  from 
him  then,”  said  John.  “I  had  a letter  dated 
from  Rodenstadt,  so  I suppose  he  has  settled 
down  there  for  the  winter  now.  That  is  about 
three  weeks  ago  ; I have  not  heard  since  then.” 

“ I often  think,”  said  Miriam,  “ that  it  is  so 
curious  we  should  know  so  little  now  of  him 
and  his  life  and  doings,  when  only  just  the 
other  day  we  were  meeting  continually,  and 
living  temporarily  our  whole  lives  together, 
with  the  same  interests,  the  same  plans,  the 
same  pursuits.” 

“ Ah,  yes,”  said  Lady  Dyncourt,  as  she 
sipped  her  tea,  with  a sigh  and  with  a soft 
gleam  of  perhaps  some  such  reminiscence  in 
her  bright  hazel  eyes ; “ yes,  that  is  the  un- 
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satisfactory  part  of  these  foreign  friendships  : 
you  see  as  much  of  people  in  a few  days  as 
you  do  in  as  many  months  or  years  at  home  ; 
and  then  you  part,  most  probably  never  to  meet 
again  ; and  after  a long  time  of  regret  and  much 
unavailing  sorrow,  and  an  effort  at  correspon- 
dence and  a clinging  to  unfounded  hopes,  the 
force  of  circumstances  becomes  too  strong  ; you 
drift  away  utterly  from  each  other’s  course  in 
life,  and  ultimately  lose  sight  of  one  another 
altogether.  That  has  been  the  story,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  many  bewitching 
foreign  friendships,  I fancy,  and  of  infinite 
numbers  of  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  if  transitory, 
devotions  like  yours.  That  is  my  experience  of 
them,  at  all  events.” 

“ Ah ! but  we  do  not  mean  to  forget  our 
Prince  though,  Zare — do  we  1 ” smiled  Miriam. 
“ He  was  much  too  kind  to  us  for  that.  I shall 
set  that  Swiss  mountain  expedition  before  me 
as  one  of  the  things  I certainly  intend  to  do, 
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and  I wish  indeed  that  Rodenstadt  was  not  so 
far  away.  John,  have  you  never  heard  from 
him  again  \ ” 

“Not  for  the  last  month,”  said  John.  “I 
wish,”  he  added,  “ that  I did  hear  again.  I 
replied  to  him,  and  my  letter  suggested  a con- 
tinuation of  response  from  his  side,  but  it  has 
not  come.” 

“ Was  he  all  right  Avhen  he  did  Avrite  \ ” said 
Harcourt.  “ Was  he  very  glad  to  find  him- 
self back  in  Rodavia  with  ‘ Madame  ma 
Femme  ? ’ ” 

“ Quite  the  contrary,”  said  John,  gravely. 
“ He  was  in  a very  bad  way  indeed.  He  seems 
really  to  miss  us  all ; he  did  not  seem  to  like 
his  return  to  Court  life  by  any  means.  He 
was  evidently  in  terribly  low  spirits,  and 
begged  me  to  go  out  to  him  for  the  winter.’ 

“Will  you  go,  Monsieur  Jean?”  murmured 
Zare,  speaking  suddenly  for  the  first  time 
in  a Ioav,  curious  tone.  “ Will  you  not  go  to 
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him  if — if,”  she  added,  hesitatingly,  “ if  he 
is  sad  % ” 

“I  wish  I could,”  said  John;  “but  it  is 
impossible.  I accepted  the  offer  of  the  Editor 
of  the  London  Review  to  write  for  him  regularly 
as  his  art  critic  all  this  winter,  and  I must  stick 
to  it  now,  I fear.  But  I often  think  of  Hugo, 
and  wish  I could  go  to  him  indeed,  or  at  least 
have  tidings  of  how  he  is  getting  on.  I know 
his  moods  and  ways  of  old.  He  will  feel 
awfully,  being  shut  up  in  these  grim  wilds  of 
his,  after  the  pleasant  time  he  had  with  us 
all  together  by  Geneva’s  shore  this  year.  Poor 
Hugo,  he  is  a fine  fellow ; he  does  his  best,  and 
that’s  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  any  of  us,  I 
fancy,  in  this  complex  life  of  ours.” 

Zare’s  eyes  were  lingering  with  wistful, 
strange  expression  upon  John’s  face  as  he 
spoke,  and  suddenly  he  turned  his  gaze  to  meet 
hers.  Her  lips  parted,  as  if  to  answer  him, 
but  then  closed  again  without  her  having 
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uttered  another  word ; and  Lady  Dyncourt’s 
glance  wandering  instinctively  towards  them,  at 
that  moment,  lingered  with  curious  expression 
on  Zare’s  face. 

John  continued,  “I  wrote  him  a long  letter, 
telling  him,  as  he  wished,  all  about  everything, 
giving  news  of  all  of  us,  and  telling  him,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry,  Zare,  that  ‘ Roderique,’ 
as  he  spelt  the  name,  had  turned  the  prow  of 
his  ship  homewards,  and  would  be  with  us 
before  Christmas,  as  we  hope  ; and  I went  on  to 
tell  him,  in  answer  to  his  further  queries,  that 
‘ the  day  ’ about  which  he  was  so  interested  and 
curious  was  not  exactly  fixed,  and  could  scarcely 
be,  while  winds  and  tempests  had  so  much  to 
say  in  the  matter  of  dates  and  arrivals ; but 
that,  if  he  watched  in  his  Times,  which  he  reads 
with  great  regularity,  for  the  movements , of 
II.  M.  ironclad  Rattlesnake,  he  might  calculate 
for  himself  the  nearest  possible  day  after  she 
touches  at  Portsmouth,  and  fix  his  friendly 
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interests  thereon.  Ah  ! was  I not  pretty  right 
Zare  ? ” 

John  spoke  in  a low,  firm  tone,  as  if  speaking 
with  intention,  saying  what  he  wished  her  to 
hear  and  know  ; and  he  glanced  gravely  at  her 
for  approval  now,  of  what  he  said  he  had  written 
to  Prince  Hugo,  and  he  waited  a moment,  with 
his  kind  eyes  resting  with  questioning  solicitude 
upon  hers. 

The  fire  danced  up  and  seemed  to  flash  with 

A x 

unpleasant  glare  into  Zare’s  dark  eyes  at  the 
moment ; for  she  bent  her  head,  and  veiled 
them  beneath  their  long  black  fringe,  and  she 
put  up  the  green  feather  fan  between  herself 
and  the  tea-table  group,  as  she  replied  : 

“ I have  not  heard  again  from  Roderique, 
Monsieur  Jean,  since  I wrote  in  answer  to  his 
letter  from  Smyrna.  I told  him  then,  however, 
that  all  should  be  as  he  wished.  You  told 
Prince  Hugo  nothing, — that  I do  not  hope  may 
prove  true.” 
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“ But  the  odd  thing  is,”  said  Miriam,  abruptly, 
“ that  we  do  not  hear  again  from  Roderick. 
Do  you  know  it  is  three  weeks  now  since  my 
last  letter,  and  more  than  two,  Zare,  since 
yours  ? And  I have  noticed  that  several  mails 
have  been  in  from  the  East.  What  can  he  be 
about  1 he  is  not  generally  so  lazy.” 

“ Probably  he  managed  to  miss  the  mails,” 
said  Lady  Dyncourt,  brightly ; “ sailors  are 
not  given  to  over  exactitude  about  dates  and 
times,  my  dear.  Depend  upon  it,  he  missed 
the  day.” 

“ That  is  not  like  Roderick,  though,”  said 
Miriam.  “ I cannot  think  what  he  can  be 
about.” 

“ I have  been  wondering  also,”  said  Zare,  in 
a quiet  tone ; “ I did  not  say  it  though,  Miriam 
dear,  until  it  came  first  from  you.  I have  been 
wondering,  but  I thought  it  was  only,  that  I 
was  being  foolish.” 

“ No  ; there  have  certainly  been  several 
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mails  in  since  we  have  heard,  and  that  is  not 
like  him  at  all.” 

“Does  he  write  usually,”  said  Lady  Dyn- 
court,  “ by  every  mail  % ” 

“ Oh  no  ! ” said.  Miriam.  “ Of  course,  when 
he  has  been  at  sea  he  has  often  been  out  of  the 
way  of  any  regular  mails,  and  we  have  had  his 
letters  just  by  chance  at  anytime;  but  now, 
while  the  ship  is  lying  at  Smyrna,  and  when 
he  is  so  near  returning,  and  so  near — so  near 
us  all,  I wonder  very  much  he  has  not  taken 
every  possible  occasion  to  write.  You  did  not 
say  anything  to  offend  him,  Zare,  surely,  in 
your  letter  \ ” she  added,  turning  with  a smile 
to  where  Zare  sat  dreamily  in  her  chimney 
corner. 

“ No,”  said  Zare,  gravely,  taking  Miriam’s 
question  quite  in  earnest,  and  speaking  with  an 
intensity  of  assurance  in  her  voice  that  implied 
an  answer  to  more  than  Miriam,  by  her  query 
had  had  any  wish  to  ask.  “No,”  she  said, 
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“ no  ; I said  nothing  that  could  have  offended 
him.  I said  little, — I never  do,  you  know, 
Miriam,  say  much.  I think  I only  repeated 
many  times  what  I always  say,  4 Come  home, 
come  home.’  ” 

“ And  he  is  coming/''  added  Lady  Dyncourt, 
in  her  cheerful  and  decided  tone.  “ There  is  a 
mail  in,  I know,  on  Thursday,  Miriam,  for 
Dyncourt  is  awaiting  a letter  from  Lord  Weston 
before  making  up  the  December  battue-party, 
and  he  is  at  Capri  in  his  yacht ; and  I know 
my  husband  said  he  might  hear  by  Thursday. 
No  doubt  you  will  have  a letter  from  the  dear 
Roderick  then,  saying  that  he  is  near  at  hand. 
Mademoiselle  Zare,  we  shall  all  be  looking  out 
for  our  wedding  presents  immediately.” 

Zare  had  leant  forward  in  her  chair,  and  had 
looked  up  at  Lady  Dyncourt,  who  had  risen  to 
go  ; and  now,  at  this  last  brightly  and  thought- 
lessly uttered  remark  of  hers,  Zare  started, 
coloured  deeply,  and  looked  curiously  agitated 
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and  confused ; as  she  had  not  done  indeed  at 
any  of  these  remarks  about  Roderick  or  refer- 
ence to  the  approaching  denouement  of  their 
summer’s  day  romance  ; she  looked  curiously 
agitated  and  concerned,  but  before  she  could 
speak  Lady  Dyncourt  laughed  merrily  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

“ Oh,  do  not  look  so  abashed,”  she  said. 
“ You  know  the  presents  are  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  of  a wedding  in  our 
country,  as  far  as  well-wishing  friends  are  con- 
cerned. I assure  you  we  mean  to  outdo  each 
other  on  this  occasion,  so  anxious  shall  we  be 
to  evince  our  regard.  But  good-bye  now  ; I 
am  really  going.  Let  me  hear  from  you, 
Miriam  dear,  if  we  should  not  meet  before 
Thursday,  if  you  have  tidings  of  Roderick  then. 
And,  Mr.  Frere,  tell  your  Prince  when  you 
write  that  I am  much  more  than  half  in  love 
with  him  from  all  your  graphic  and  enthusiastic 
descriptions,  and  if  he  comes  to  England,  }mu 
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must  certainly  persuade  him  to  come  with  you 
and  dine  with  me  in  Berkeley  Square.” 

“ I wish  I thought  there  was  a chance  of  his 
coming,”  said  John  ; “ but  I shall  certainly 
write  again  to  him  in  a short  time,  and  I shall 
not  fail  to  send  your  message.” 

“Bo,”  she  answered,  cheerfully,  “and  if  he 
is  at  all  astonished,  tell  him  it  is  simply  a 
tribute  to  your  descriptive  genius ; and  now, 
Mr.  Lynton,  does  not  my  road  lie  in  your 
way  ? This  is  a nasty  evening ; can  I not 
help  you  in  any  desired  direction  by  a lift 
in  my  brougham  1 ” 

“ Ah ! a happy  thought,”  said  Harcourt. 
“ How  good  of  you  ! I have  an  appointment 
at  the  ‘ Travellers’  ’ this  evening,  I remember. 
I should  like  it  immensely,  if  you  could 
really  be  so  kind.  Will  you  deposit  me  in 
Piccadilly  \ ” 

“ I will  deposit  you  wherever  you  like,”  she  an- 
swered, “ and  the  further  off  from  Palace  Gardens 
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the  more  pleased  I shall  be.  Come  along,  then. 
Good-bye,  dear  Miriam  ; I am  only  in  town 
for  a very  few  days,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  you  may  see  me  again  to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


GRAFTON  STREET. 

“ I think,  if  you  do  not  mind,”  said  Harcourt 
Lynton,  suddenly,  in  his  hesitating,  uncertain 
way,  as  the  little  brougham  spun  past  the  end 
of  Half  Moon  Street  along  Piccadilly,  “ if  you 
do  not  mind,  I will  change  my  intention,  and 
put  off  going  to  the  ‘ Travellers’  ’ until  later, 
and  be  deposited,  if  it  will  equally  suit  you,  at 
my  own  door  in  Grafton  Street ; I think  that 
will  be  quite  in  your  way  ? ” 

“ Quite,  we  are  just  close  there  ; Albemarle 
Street  is  the  next  turn.  Will  you  pull  the 
check-string  and  give  the  coachman  the  order  ? 
It  was  such  a wretched  evening,  I left  the  foot- 
man at  home.  Grafton  Street,”  she  repeated 
to  herself  after  giving  the  changed  direction 
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to  her  servant,  and  as  the  brougham  •whisked 
round  the  corner  and  past  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion towards  the  dull  row  of  large  houses  that 
crossed  Albemarle  Street  at  the  top.  “Here 
we  are,  and  this  is  your  door,  is  it  not  1 Yes  ; 
you  still  keep  to  the  old  family  mansion  ? ” 

“ Yes,  here  I am,  still  domiciled, — in  stately 
desolation,”  said  Harcourt,  as  he  opeued  the 
brougham  door  from  within  and  sprung  out 
upon  the  pavement ; “ here  I am,”  he  continued, 
closing  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  pausing  to 
linger  a moment  for  a few  more  words  of  con- 
versation at  the  carriage  window  ; “here  I am, 
and  still,  as  you  see,  without  any  drawing-room 
fire.” 

He  glanced  with  a wistful  smile  into  her 
face  as  he  spoke,  and  then  turned  his  gaze 
upwards,  following  hers,  across  the  face  of 
the  dark,  shadowy-looking  house  from  which 
no  warm,  enlivening  glow  was  issuing  at  any 
point,  save  such  as  faintly  came  from  the 
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subdued  gleam  of  the  lamp  pendant  in.  the 
grim  ball,  and  from  an  uncertain  and  shadowy 
lustre  of  firelight  in  the  library  on  the  same 
floor.  All  else  was  darkness,  the  drawing- 
room windows  closed  and  shuttered,  the  whole 
house  presenting  an  aspect  on  this  November 
evening  of  unwelcoming  gloom. 

“It  is  a dull  old  place,”  said  Harcourt, 
laughing  ; “ I do  not  wonder  I am  apt  to  go 
off  a good  deal  abroad.  I declare  I like  sun- 
shine above  everything ; it  is  life  and  love  in 
one — eh,  Lady  Dyncourt  \ One  must  have 
sunshine  in  this  chill  globe  of  ours  if  one  is  to 
exist  at  all.” 

“ Yes,  or,  at  all  events,  fire,”  said  Lady  Dyn- 
court, answering  his  laugh,  and  gazing  still 
over  the  broad,  gloomy  countenance  of  his 
London  home ; “ at  least  fire,  and  you  have 
none  upstairs  yet  in  these  big  rooms  of  yours.” 

“No  drawing-room  fire,  and  it  is  dull  enough 
without  it  up  there,  I can  tell  you  ; no,  Lady 
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Dyncourt.  The  Swiss  tour  did  many  things, 
but  it  has  not  brought  that  cheering  domestic 
lustre  into  my  life  as  yet.” 

“ But  that  is  your  own  fault,  I fancy,”  she 
answered,  in  a low  tone.  “ What  is  the  matter  ? 
I did  not  like  to  ask  any  questions  as  we  came 
along,  and  Miriam  has  said  nothing.  But  it  is 
your  own  fault,  no  doubt.  What ! nothing  has 
come  between,  surely  1 ” 

“ Nothing  and  nobody  in  substantial  form,” 
he  replied,  “ only — well,  I could  not  exactly 
make  my  mind  up,  not  at  any  given  moment. 
They  were  all  so  intensely  energetic,  you  know, 
and  there  was  such  a go  on  of  Princes,  and 
concerts,  and  luncheons,  and  Heaven  knows 
what.  I seemed  not  exactly  in  the  vein  at 
any  time,  you  know,  and  so  there  is  the  draw- 
ing-room up  there  as  fireless  and  empty  as 
ever.” 

“ Oh,  then  it  teas  your  own  fault,”  said  Lady 
Dyncourt,  in  a satisfied  tone  ; “ nobody  else’s 
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fault  evidently,  but  just  your  own — eli  ? What 
— will  you  come  and  lunch  to-morrow,  and  tell 
me  all  about  it  ? ” 

“ There  is  not  anything  to  tell,”  he  said. 

“ So  much  the  better,”  she  replied,  “ as  there 
is  not  just  the  one  thing.  Never  mind  ; there 
is  plenty  of  time  in  this  life  for  everything, 
plenty  of  opportunities  still.  Come  and  lunch, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“Very  well,”  he  said,  “I  will  come  to- 
morrow. It  is  just  the  old  story,  you  know — 
just  my  luck,  my  way.  I go  mooning  on,  and 
always  still  in  my  life,  and  at  all  times,  is  the 
old  refrain — 

“ Yet  one  tiling — one — in  my  heart’s  full  scope, 

Either  I missed  or  itself  missed  me.” 

“ Never  mind,”  said  Lady  Dyncourt,  “ come 
to-morrow  to  luncheon  ; ” and  with  this  prac- 
tical annotation  on  his  poetic  confidence,  she 
nodded  her  smiling  farewell  to  him,  and  in 
another  moment  away  into  the  depths  of  the 
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foggy  darkness  her  little  brougham  had  whirled 
far  out  of  his  sight. 


“ Strange  fellow/’  she  murmured  to  herself, 
as  she  drove  in  solitude  towards  home.  “ As 
ever,  he  interests  me  with  all  his  odd,  uncer- 
tain, and  unpractical  ways.  I wonder  what 
has  been  going  on  % My  heart  is  set  upon 
that  marriage.  I am  sure  he  and  Miriam  were 
made  for  each  other,  and  neither  of  them  in 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  for  anybody  else ; 
but  it  is  just  a case  which  might  go  on  drowsily 
for  ever,  and  perhaps  come  to  nothing  in  the 
end,  for  the  want  of  a friendly  hand  to  give 
that  encouraging  push  forward,  and  that  sug- 
gestive whisper  on  both  sides,  which  is  wanted 
much  more  frequently  than  people  imagine  in 
this  conventional  sphere  of  ours,  and  in  this 
particular  age.  Well,  the  friendly  help  shall 
not  be  wanting  if  such  as  I can  give  will 
answer  the  demand.  But  I do  wonder  what 
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they  have  all  been  doing,  and  I wish  I had 
been  an  on-looker  at  the  Villa  de  la  Joie. 
That  paragon  Prince  of  theirs — ah  ! can  Har- 
court,  in  the  least  bit  in  the  world  feel  piqued 
or  jealous  of  him  ? If  so,  he  is  making  a mis- 
take, and  it  is  absurd  of  him,  I have  conned 
the  pages  of  Miriam’s  unconscious  sentiments 
long  ago,  and  I do  not  think  on  her  part,  if  he 
will  speak  out  clearly  enough,  that  Harcourt 
has  anything  to  fear.  Miriam  does  not  care  in 
that  sort  of  way  for  the  Prince,  enthusiastic  as 
she  is  in  his  praise.  No,  not  in  that  way  ; it 
is  not  in  the  line  of  our  Englishwomen,- — of 
her  kind,  at  least, — to  get  up  anything  beyond 
an  artistic  and  intellectual  sympathy  for  an 
interesting  foreigner  with  a durchlauchtigste 
Frau  in  the  mystic  distance ! No,  that  is  not 
in  Miriam’s  line. 

“But,  what  has  been  going  on?  something 
more,  it  strikes  me,  than  meets  the  superficial 
glance.  I instantly  detect  sc  much  at  least. 
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What  did  John  Frere’s  grave  tones  and  odd 
glances  into  Zare’s  dark  face  mean,  to  begin 
with  1 this  I should  much  like  to  know.  And 
the  girl  herself,  how  lovely,  to  be  sure,  she  has 
grown ! But  she  has  something  new  in  her 
face  : what  is  it  ? Not  all  her  Roderick,  or  l 
was  much  mistaken  in  my  study  of  these 
shadowy  expressive  eyes.  And  what  did  the 
confusion  about  the  presents  indicate  ? eh ! I 
wonder  1 There  was  something  quite  signifi- 
cant at  that  moment  in  her  expression  and 
mien.  Ah  ! I hope  indeed  it  is  nothing  of  that 
sort ; that  would  be  a sad  case  truly,  and  quite 
a different  sort  of  affair.  Dear  me,  dear  me, 
can  anything  end  well  in  this  difficult  globe 
of  ours  ? His  Prima  Donna,  they  said,  the 
Star  of  his  musical  world  at  the  Villa  de  la 
Joie. 

“ Oh,  what  a mess  of  everything  practical  do 
these  dreaming  unsophisticated  people,  like  our 
dear  Miriam  and  John  Frere,  make  of  it  some- 
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times,  with  their  medley  of  hooks  and  aesthetics, 
and  beatific  influences  of  music  and  moon- 
shine ! 

“ Oh,  dear  ! I hope  it  is  nothing  of  that  sort ! 
Not  the  old  hackneyed  story  of  a Prince,  and 
his  villa,  and  his  Prima  Donna,  and  his  German 
jargon  of  affinities  and  sympathies  and  so- 
phistical theories,  such  as  some  of  them  call 
‘ a life  of  art.  ’ 

“ Heigh-ho  ! Poor  Roderick  ! surely  that 
is  not  what  it  is  all  coming  to ; surely  not, 
surely  not ! and  yet,  there  are  some  things, 
some  looks,  that  there  is  no  misreading  in  a 
woman’s  eyes — he  they  ever  so  shadowy,  and 
the  black  lashes  ever  so  long ; and  there  were 
some  tender  new  lights  in  Zare’s  face  that 
struck  me  curiously  this  afternoon,  and  I did 
not  like  her  inexplicable  agitation  when  I men- 
tioned the  marriage  gifts.  What  does  it  all 
mean,  I wonder  % I have  not  read  half  through 
the  Swiss  story  yet.”  So  mused  Lady  Dyn- 
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court,  and  she  "was  still  speculating  over  her 
friends,  their  varied  destinies  and  their  Swiss 
adventures,  when  her  brougham  stopped  at  her 
own  door. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A DISTANT  FRIEND. 

Although  Lady  Dyncourt  had  evinced  her 
very  partial  acquaintance  with  Zare’s  char- 
acter, when  she  had  admitted  anxiety  as  to 
“how  it  would  all  end,”  among  her  speculative 
feelings  on  her  friends’  account — still,  she  had 
evinced  unparalleled  quickness  of  perception  in 
her  scrutiny  of  Zare’s  shadowy  face,  and  in  her 
quiet  observation,  of  the  curious  confusion  that 
took  possession  of  Zare  for  a moment,  when  she 
had  made  reference  to  the  interesting  subject  of 
marriage  presents. 

It  was  peculiar,  because  Zare  took  all 
reference — made  frequently,  in  a general  way, 
by  them  all — to  her  engagement  to  Roderick, 
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and  their  proposed  matrimonial  union  on  his 
return,  with  that  undisturbed  dignity  and  quiet 
composure  which  were  a part  of  her  reserved 
and  self-reliant  nature.  She  was  accustomed 
to  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  although  she 
rarely  made  direct  response,  they  never  put 
her  out  in  any  way,  nor  brought  more  than  a 
faint  deepening  of  the  soft  colouring  of  her 
dusky  cheek. 

But  at  this  reference  to  the  marriage 
presents — she  had  flushed  with  a strange 
unwonted  glow  all  over  her  face,  and  that 
curious  gleam  had  flashed  into  her  downcast 
eyes  which  had  not  escaped  Lady  Dyncourt. 
She  was  correct  in  drawing  an  inference  of  some 
strong  and  unusual  feeling  therefrom. 

Indeed  the  gleam  was  still  there — a gleam  of 
intense  and  rather  pathetic  feeling, — when  Zare 
was  well  out  of  Miriam’s  little  sitting-room,  and 
down  in  the  gloomy  fog  on  the  grimy  pavement 
of  the  dark  street,  ready  to  walk  home  with 
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John.  He  had  begged  permission  to  ac- 
company her,  and  although  it  was  a dark  and 
gloomy  afternoon,  she  said  she  much  preferred 
the  quiet  walk  back  to  her  little  lodging  with 
him  for  her  escort,  to  taking  the  dreary  journey 
in  solitude  in  a cab. 

So  she  wrapt  her  little  cashmere  cloak  close 
round  her  shoulders,  tucked  up  the  train  of  her 
soft-hued  winter  gown,  put  her  little  hand 
within  his  arm  with  the  easy  familiarity  of 
their  old  friendship,  and  set  out. 

Down  Palace  Gardens  they  went,  towards  the 
old  Kensington  High  Road. 

The  lamplights  gleamed  with  a lurid  glare 
through  the  foggy  atmosphere  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  and  at  the  first  of  these,  John  turned 
round,  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  a thought  of  his 
own,  said,  as  he  looked  earnestly  into  Zare’s 
face,  “ These  are  dark  gloomy  days  for  you  to 
be  all  alone  in  your  solitary  rooms,  my  dear 
little  companion  in  so  many  sunnier  scenes  of 
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long  ago.  It  is  a trial  for  you,  Zare.  I am  glad 
to  think  it  will  all  soon  be  at  an  end.” 

The  curious  gleam  was  still  beneath  the 
dark  lashes  in  her  eyes  as  he  looked  into 
them  by  the  passing  flash  of  the  lamp-light, 
and  she  kept  the  eyes  away  from  his  scanning 
gaze.  The  gleam  was  there,  and  there  was  a 
strange  expression  also  quivering  upon  her 
lips.  . 

“Yes,  Mons.  Jean,”  she  said,  in  a low  quiver- 
ing tone.  “ Yes,  I hope  Roderique  will  come 
very  soon.  I shall  have  something  to  show  him, 
which  I want  him  to  be  the  very  first  to  see. 
Mons.  Jean,  before  Lady  Dyncourt  spoke  of  it 
to-day,  I have  had  the  promise  of  my  first 
wedding  present.” 

“Indeed  ! ” 

They  had  passed  into  the  Gloucester  Road, 
and  had  now  turned  out  of  it  through  the  long 
dimly  lit  channel  of  Queen’s  Gate  Terrace 
eastward.  She  continued  talking  with  a 
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sudden  change  of  manner,  low  and  fast.  “Yes, 
yes,  Mons.  Jean,”  she  went  on,  “ you  are  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine, — the  oldest  among 
all  these,  who  are  so  good  and  dear  to  me  here. 
You  were  the  first,  and  I think  sometimes,  do 
you  know,  that  you  can  read  and  understand 
me  better  than  them  all.” 

“ I daresay  I can,  Zare,”  replied  John,  with  a 
curious  tightness  at  his  heart,  as  he  recalled 
those  old  Paris  days,  when,  for  kindness, 
friendship,  and  sympathetic  interest,  she  had 
had  almost  no  one  to  turn  to,  save  him.  “I 
daresay  I do, — for  stormy,  struggling,  difficult 
days,  such  as  those  through  which  we  knew  and 
watched  one  another,  leave  an  impress  and  an 


interest  deeper, 


»s,  than  any  which  can 


be  formed  by  newVnfluejices  at  a later  age.” 

“ I think  so,”  she  said,  earnestly.  “ Mons. 
Jean,  how  often  in  those  old  lonely  times  have 
I had  to  be  grateful  to  you,  how  grateful 
perhaps  I nowr  only  fully  understand.  I 
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look  back  to  it  often,  and  remember  it.  I 
do  indeed,  indeed  ; and  do  you  know  now  I 
feel,  as  if  you  had  a right  to  be  to  me,  such  a 
friend,  as  no  other  one,  in  the  wide  world, 
at  this  moment  can  be.  I do  not  like  to 
have  anything  hidden  from  you  which — 
a friend  may  know.  I must  tell  you — I wish 
to  tell  you — and  I am  so  glad  we  have  this 
little  quiet  walk  together,  that  you  may  have  a 
moment  to  listen.  Mons.  Jean,  I want  to  tell 
you — I have  had  a letter  from  Prince  Hugo.” 

“ You,  Zare!” 

“ Yes,”  she  went  on,  before  his  sentence 
could  get  further  on  its  way.  “ You  have  not 
heard,  Mons.  Jean,  for  several  weeks,  you  say. 


Well,  I had  a letter  fr< 


tn  yesterday,  and  it 


is  he  who  is  sending  nfg  mynirst  marriage  gift.” 
John  was  silent,  and  they  walked  on  a few 
paces  swiftly  without  a word.  Zare  had  made 
her  communication,  and  she  was  not  at  any 
time  redundant  in  speech.  She  had  spoken, 
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it  was  for  John  to  find  a suitable  answer 
now. 

They  came  to  another  lamp-light.  He 
glanced  round  upon  her  face.  Zare’s  eyes 
were  still  cast  down,  and  in  the  chill  fog  which 
fell  round  her,  as  they  passed  beneath  the  glow 
of  light^he  shivered.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down, 
and  her  lips,  now  her  say  was  over,  were 
tightly  closed  ; but  there  was  a quiver  scarcely 
controlled  upon  them,  and  in  the  eyes  was  a 
look  of  intense  melancholy,  as  "wistful  and 
pathetic,  perhaps,  as  that  gaze  which  Miriam 
had  encountered  once,  from  Prince  Hugo’s 
eyes. 

John  paused. 

“Yes,  it  is  three  weeks  since  I have  heard,” 
he  said  at  length,  gravely.  “ Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  him,  anything  from  your 
letter,  Zare  1 ” , 

“ He  is  very  unhappy,”  murmured  Zare. 
“ Mons.  Jean,  I wish  you  could  go  to  him.” 
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“ Unhappy  ! poor  fellow, — his  destiny,  spite 
all  the  music  and  glamour  with  which  he 
enfolds  his  external  existence,  has  never  been 
at  any  time  very  bright,  and  now — ” 

“ He  is  very  unhappy,”  repeated  Zare,  with 
a sudden  passionate  regretful  ring  in  her 
tones.  “Ah!  why  must  it  be?  Why\hust  he 
be  so  unhappy,  Mons.  Jean,  Mons.  Jean  ? He, 
who  is  so  kind  and  good.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  said  John,  gravely. 
“ Does  he  say  anything  more  1 ” 

“ He  says,  he  cannot  stay  at  Rodenstadt, 
and  that  he  does  not  know  at  all  what  he 
will  do ; he  says, — oh,  can  you  not  under- 
stand— he  says  he  would  be  happier,  much 
happier,  if  I would  not  marry  Roderique ; 
but,  oh,  Mons.  Jean,  I must  be  loyal  and 
true.” 

“ I never  expect  for  one  moment  to  see  you 
anything  else,”  he  answered,  firmly.  “ Zare, 
that  Swiss  visit  was  an  unlucky  flight.” 
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“ No,”  she  said.  “ No  ; I cannot  regret  it ; 
it  was  so  beautiful.  And  for  long — for  so  many 
foolish,  happy,  unconscious  weeks — it  was  all  so 
sweet  and  bright.  I cannot  for  myself  regret 
it.  It  will  stay  with  me  always,  like  a summer’s 
dream  ; and  dreams  do  come,  you  know,  Mon- 
sieur Jean,  shedding  a sort  of  unreal  sun  ray 
sometimes  across  our  lives,  and  we  cannot 
escape  them ; but  they  need  not  deceive  or 
allure  us  from  what  is  real,  and  right,  and  true ! 
I should  remember  my  days  of  Swiss  dream- 
land with  a quiet  sweetness  that  need  never 
disturb  the  peace  of  Moderique’s  kind  trustful 
heart.  But  for  him ! Oh,  Monsieur  Jean,  I 
wish  you  would  go  out  to  Rodenstadt  to  Prince 
Hugo  ; he  says  it  would  be  so  much  to  him  if 
he  just  had  you.” 

“It  is  impossible,  I fear,”  said  John,  sadly. 
“Poor  fellow!  And  about  the  present, ,Zare, 
has  it  come  1 ’ 

“ No  ; he  is  sending  it ; and  I hope  before  it 
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reaches  me  that  Roderique  will  be  here.  He  is 
sending  me  a wreath  of  diamonds — a sparkling 
crown,  as  he  says,  for  his  Prima  Donna — his 
Queen  of  Song  and  Music,  of  the  Villa  de  la 
Joie.  Monsieur  Jean,  I like  to  tell  you ; you 
are  so  old  a friend, — so  kind,  so  true.  But,  till 
Roderique  comes,  will  you  tell  no  one  1 Beyond 
us  two,  I would  rather  that  no  one  knew  of  the 
Prince’s  letter  or  of  his  promised  present  until 
Roderique  comes.” 

“ A tiara  of  diamonds,  Zare!  That  is  indeed 
a princely  gift.” 

“ And  he  is  princely  in  everything  he  thinks 
and  does.  But  oh  ! I wish  you  would  go  to 
him,  Monsieur  Jean.” 

They  had  reached  her  unpretending  door 
now,  and  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  arm, 
and  turned  to  face  him  to  say  “ Au  revoir  ! ” in 
her  soft  quiet  way  before  they  parted  ; and 
again  she  repeated  her  eager  words, — 

“ I cannot  bear  to  think  of  him ; so  sad,  so 
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lonely,  so  unhappy.  I wish  you  would  go  to 
him,  Monsieur  Jean.” 

There  was  a bright  lamp-light  swinging  in 
the  dusky  fog-gloom  above  a shop  door  just 
next  to  Zare’s  entrance,  and  in  its  garish  lustre 
John  could  look  once  more  intently  into  her 
face. 

How  often  he  had  scanned  its  shadowy  lines, 
before  now  ; how  often  striven  to  read  into  the 
depth  of  her  feelings,  so  reserved,  so  shaded, 
and  yet  so  evidently  warm  and  strong.  And, 
as  before,  she  reassured,  while  still  deeply  per- 
plexing him,  by  the  expression  of  the  fearless, 
uplifted  gaze,  which  from  beneath  the  long  dark 
lashes  she  now  turned  full  upon  his. 

She  had  said  nothing  of  her  own  possible 
feeling, — nothing  to  invite  sympathy  on  her 
own  account  with  regard  to  Prince  Hugo.  No- 

t 

thing  had  she  allowed  to  herself  but  those  ex- 
pressions of  compassion  and  of  regret  for  him. 
She  was  Roderick’s  affianced  bride — she  awaited 
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and  expected  Roderick.  Prince  Hugo  was 
kind  and  generous ; he  was  sending  her  a 
princely  marriage  gift.  And  he  was  unhappy  ; 
lonely  without  them  all,  and  desolate ; and 
besides  this,  (she  had  allowed  so  much  to 
escape  her),  her  marriage  with  Roderick,  from 
some  unspoken  cause,  affected  him  more  than 
all. 

Zare  stood  quiet  and  self-possessed  before 
John,  letting  her  dark  grave  eyes  rest  upon 
his,  and  she  said  nothing  more. 

“I  am  sorry  for  our  poor  friend,”  said  John, 
shortty,  after  a moment. 

“ Our  friend, — yes,  surely  he  is  our  friend, — 
our  good,  dear,  friend,”  Zare  exclaimed,  in 
answer,  in  an  eager,  regretful  tone  ; “ he  is,  at 
least,  as  much  as  that ; and  I may  write  and 
tell  him  so,  may  I not,  Monsieur  Jean  X ” 

“ Ah,  Zare,”  he  answered,  a little  sadly,  “ of 
all  the  significant  words  of  human  language,  is 
there  one  with  which  we  trifle — and,  above  all. 
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you  women  trifle — so  ruthlessly  as  with  the 
name  of — friend  ! ” 

“ You  are  my  friend,”  she  said,  softly. 

“ Yes,  I am  your  friend, — in  all  truth  your 
friend,  my  own  little  heroine  of  old  Paris  days, 
and  of  Joaquin  Miller’s  writings  of  bright  sun- 
lit romance.  I have  always  and  will  ever  be 
your  friend  ; but  in  his  case — poor  Hugo ! 
Yes,  write  to  him,  and  tell  him  we  all  think  of 
him,  and  often  speak  of  him,  too.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  him,”  repeated  Zare.  “ I 
wish  I could  just  tell  him,  as  if  he  were  a real 
friend,  all  I think  and  feel  aboiit — about  every- 
thing in  this  life,  which  has  been  such  a solitary 
one,  and  would  have  been,  but  for  your  friend- 
ship, such  an  unsolaced  me  for  me.  I wish  I 
could  tell  him,  and  makenhn  see  and  feel  as 

I do,  about  the  things  of  dreamland,  and  the 

/ 

clear  realities  of  what  in  this  life  we  have  to  be 
and  do.  I am  sorry  ; and  I wish  you  would  go 
to  him.  Monsieur  Jean.” 
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“ And  I wish,  it  also,”  said  John ; “ but  it 
cannot  be.” 

“ Then  I will  write.  And  do  you  write,  and 
tell  him  what  you  please  of  me ; but  this,  at 
least,  that — you  see  me,  and  that  you  see  in  my 
life  a settled  purpose  for  loyalty  and  right. 
Write  of  me,  and  write  of  Roderique,  and  say 
that  we  will  be  happy  indeed ; that  he  loves 
me ; and  that  I am  true  and  constant ; and 
that  for  me  it  is  all  quite  well.  And  then  tell 
him,  Monsieur  Jean,  (for  I shall  say  little,  save 
thanks  for  his  promised  present,  in  my  reply,) 
you  tell  him  how  we  think  of  him  ; how  grate- 
ful and  full  of  feeling  we  all  of  us  are  to  him. 
Yes,  to  our  good,  kind  friend.  And  say  still 
further  of  me  — thaL  my  life  has  been  so 
solitary,  so  alone,  and  so  unsheltered — save  by 
the  goodness  and  kind  protection  of  my  friends 
— that  now,  it  is  sweet  and  restful  to  me  to  think 
that  for  ever  I shall  have  a home  and  kind 

home-love  that  will  be  all  my  own.  Will  you 
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write  this  % I will  only  send  one  little  line. 
But  because  I am  so  sorry  for  him,  and  because 
I want  this  said  to  him,  will  you  write,  and 
will  you  say  it,  Monsieur  Jean?  You  know- 
nothing  can  really  solace  his  life  but  the  sympa- 
thetic affection  and  the  appreciation  of  his 
friends.  So  do  write— it  will  please  him.  And, 
from  yourself  and  from  me,  will  you  say  some 
of  all  this  to  him  ? I thought  I would  like  to 
tell  you,  because  I do  not  wish  to  write  it  in 
my  letter.  I only  want  to  say  grazia  for  the 
promised  present,  in  one  little  word,  after 
Roderick  has  come  back  to  me.  Will  you 
do  it,  Monsieur  Jean  \ ” 

“ I will,”  he  answered.  “ Poor  Hugo  ! And 
now — I must  not  keep  you  longer  in  the  night 
fog  here.  So,  good-night,  Zare.” 

She  turned  and  left  him,  and  John,, deeply 
musing,  and  much  perplexed  over  the  divers 
and  antagonistic  feelings  of  nearly  everybody, 
perhaps  himself  included,  and  full,  moreover,  of 
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■wistful  regrets  for  that  lonely  and  shadowed 
destiny  of  their  far-distant  friend,  walked  slowly 
on  towards  his  own  rooms  through  the  thick 
gloomy  mist,  and  the  garish  lamp-light  of  the 
London  November  night. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A TIARA  OP  DIAMONDS. 

Several  weeks  sped  along  after  that,  with 
fogs  still  clouding  the  city,  winter  chill  gather- 
ing without,  and  the  glow  of  warm  firelight 
within,  in  the  comfortable  mansions  of  West- 
end  London,  of  which  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able for  winter  residence  was  that  of  the  I)e- 
bugines  at  Palace  Gate.  Weeks  sped  on,  and 
December  came,  and  still  there  were  no  more 
tidings  of  Roderick. 

Lady  Dyncourt  went  down  to  Cornwall  for 
the  pheasant  battue  party,  and  came  back 
again ; and  the  other  divers  members  of  that 
little  party,  who  assembled  so  often  at  five 
o’clock  tea  time  in  Miriam’s  room,  lingered  on 
in  town. 
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Harcourt  disappeared  occasionally,  vanishing 
for  a visit  at  country  houses  for  a few  days  at  a 
time.  But  he  always  turned  up  speedily  again, 
although  not  even  the  bracing  conversation  he 
went  through  over  the  luncheon-table  with  Lady 
Dyneourt,  that  day  after  she  drove  him  home, 
had  yet  stimulated  him  to  making  up  his  mind 
decisively,  or  instigated  the  asking  of  that  diffi- 
cult question — to  which  he  could  not  satisfac- 
torily assure  himself  of  Miriam’s  reply. 

And  all  the  while,  Miriam  was  so  uncon- 
sciously satisfied  on  the  subject,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  that  it  never  became  even  a point  of  self- 
question or  of  speculation  to  her.  No  difficult 
or  perplexing  surmises  or  misgivings  rose  in  her 
mind  at  all. 

It  was  all  so  tranquilly  pleasant  so  long 
as  he  came, — and  come  and  come  he  did  un- 
tiringly— it  was  sufficient  to  make  her  life 
individually  so  sufficient  to  her  that  she-  gave 
herself  no  trouble  in  speculation  on  the  subject. 
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He  came,  he  liked  evidently  to  come,  and  that 
was  enough.  She  was  only  conscious  of  a 
curious  unhidden  glow  of  pleasure  at  her  heart 
as  she  saw  him  come,  and  in  these  days  beyond 
this — she  enquired  not  of  fate. 

She  had  much,  in  fact,  on  her  return  to 
occupy  her,  for,  as  Idarcourt  complained  to 
Lady  Dyncourt,  her  interests  were  diversified, 
and  if  not  spiritually  and  heartily  absorbing,  at 
least  they  made  constant  demands  upon  her, 
and  took  up  a great  deal  of  her  time. 

Besides,  she  was  growing  restless  and  eager 
for  news  of  Roderick  as  weeks  went  on.  Espe- 
cially as  from  the  Naval  Gazette  they  saw  that 
the  Rattlesnake  was  still  at  Smyrna,  and  so  he 
must  also  be  still  there, — there,  within  reach  of 
every  postal  arrangement  of  modern  convenience, 
and  able  to  write  if  he  wished  to  them  at  least 
twice  a week  ; and  now  four  weeks  had  gone 
by  without  a letter. 

Zare  from  wonder  was  passing  with  Miriam 
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into  the  first  stage  of  anxiety  also  now,  and  even 
John  mused  with  surprise  over  his  unwonted 
silence,  and  hoped  that  no  evil  report  had  been 
reaching  him  through  unfriendly  side  winds, 
that  might  in  any  way  have  damaged  his  confi- 
dence, and  caused  his  apparent  coldness  or 
silence  towards  his  sister  and  his  Zare. 

One  gloomy  afternoon  in  early  December, 
while  Lady  Dyncourt  was  for  a few  days 
temporarily  out  of  town  again,  receiving  a house- 
ful of  visitors  in  Cornwall,  and  while  Harcourt 
was  away  also  on  a week’s  run  to  Wales,  Zare 
had  gone  along,  as  was  her  habit,  to  Palace 
Gate,  to  sit  an  hour  with  Miriam ; to  while 
away  the  dark  afternoon  in  her  sympathetic 
society,  and  gain,  as  she  always  did,  comfort, 
courage,  and  strength  from  the  composing 
influence  of  her  kind  and  warm-hearted  friend. 

She  had  gone  early  and  left  early,  for  as  J ohn 
had  not  come  in  to  be  her  escort,  she  would 
have  to  walk  through  the  foggy  streets  alone. 
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and  Miriam  had  an  afternoon  engagement ; 
so  Zare  would  not  wait  there  for  John ; and, 
besides,  he  had  said  his  coming  was  doubtful, 
for  it  was  Press  day  with  the * Weekly  ’ for  which 
he  penned  his  article,  and  he  was  often  kept 
closely  at  his  scribbling  post  on  these  days  until 
very  late.  So  Zare  did  not  wait  for  him,  and 
after  an  hour’s  pleasant  converse  with  Miriam, 
she  left  once  more  to  walk  through  the  fog 
homewards — and  this  time  alone. 

Externally  speaking,  it  would  hardly  be  called 
a pleasant  walk,  for  the  streets  were  mud- 
grimed  under  foot,  and  fog-filled  from  end  to 
end.  It  was  almost  dark,  although  not  much 
after  three,  and  her  way  along  the  High  Street, 
through  Queen’s  Gate  Terrace,  and  down  into 
the  lower  region  of  new  Kensington,  where  her 
little  home  at  present  lay,  was  notan  interesting 
or  enlivening  one. 

Externally,  everything  combined  to  depress 
and  weight  her  sensitive  southern  temperament. 
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And  within  Zare’s  warm  young  heart  was  laden 
also,  with  quick  instinctive  forebodings  of  anxiety 
for  Roderick,  and  moreover  to  a heavier  and 
more  real  extent  with  wistful  regret  for  that  other 
friend,  so  distant  also,  and  not  coming  soon  as  was 
Roderick — but  exiled  far  away  ; and  separated 
yet  more,  by  the  gulf  of  circumstances  and  the 
stern  edicts  of  conscience  and  self-control,  than 
by  the  vast  stretch  of  sea  and  land  that — in 
actual  and  material  nature  divided  him  now 
from  her. 

From  her — to  whom  his  haunting  image, 
although  ever  forbidden,  crept  continually 
so  near.  From  her — who  would  so  gladly,  so 
eagerly,  have  gone  (in  answer  to  his  passionate 
complaint  of  weary  solitude),  gone  straight  to 
that  wild  and  remote  Rodavian  capital  of  his, 
and  remained  for  ever,  as  its  star  and  soul  of 
brightness,  as  his  solace,  his  heart’s  comfort, 
and  his  life’s  best  joy. 

So  gladly,  and  yet  never  in  the  heart’s  most 
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silent  depths  had  the  avowal  even  to  herself 
been  made. 

Never,  save  for  that  one  moment,  when  a 
gleam  as  from  the  lightning  of  the  skies  had 
flashed  across  both  their  hearts,  revealing  the 
reflection  of  their  hidden  depths.  Never,  save 
for  that  moment,  which  like  and  with  the 
lightning  had  come  and  gone  — had  she 
given  utterance  or  form,  even  within  herself 
alone,  to  the  feelings  they  had  mutually  seen 
reflected  in  the  veiled  depth  of  their  souls. 
These  sentiments  that,  allowed  or  confessed, 
would  have  meant,  for  both  of  them,  disloyalty 
to  absent  claims,  and  dishonour  in  their  own 
and  in  the  world’s  sight  for  themselves. 

Never  again ! As  the  Turquoise  did  not 
strike  on  the  moonlit  rocks  that  night  (as  Zare 
often  murmured  to  herself  in  a curious,  half- 
regretful retrospect,  that  still  wrould  sometimes 
possess  her) ; down  must  come  the  veil,  for 
herself,  for  him,  and  for  all  around  them, — now 
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and  for  ever,  over  that  deep  spring  of  feeling 
which  must  be  sealed  and  left  to  die.  And  she 
hoped  it  would  die,  undisturbed  and  unnoticed, 
within  both  their  hearts.  “ There  is  only  one 
right  and  only  one  wrong,”  Zare  often  repeated 
to  herself,  in  that  simple  formula  by  which  she 
had  for  all  these  years  of  youth  and  struggle 
guided  straight,  untouched  by  rock  or  wave  or 
adverse  dangerous  currents,  the  difficult  course 
of  that  fragile  bark  of  her  lonely  woman’s  life  ; 
steered  it  safe,  looking  ever  upwards,  towards 
the  guiding  Star,  and  knowing  but  one  simple 
and  bright  standard  of  action,  which  she  thus 
expressed  for  herself : “ There  is  only  one 

right  and  wrong.”  \ 

It  all  rushed  upon  her  heart  now,  however, 
gaining  a force  of  depressing  power  from  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  the  wintry 
elements  of  fog  and  darkness.  And  as  she 
sped  along  towards  her  little  lodging,  Zare 
felt  a strange  sadness  enfolding  her  spirit,  a dull 
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speechless,  formless  presentiment  of  evil — it 
seemed  to  chill  her  heart.  A dreary  inability 
to  hope  even,  in  the  brightest  of  future  prospects 
or  in  Roderick’s  return,  took  possession  of  her — 
and  with  all,  came  a painful  haunting  sense  of 
the  grim  contrast  of  life  and  its  surroundings  on 
this  dull  December  afternoon,  with  those  sunlit 
summer  days  by  Lake  Geneva,  where,  the  glory 
of  nature,  and  the  sweetness  of  music,  and  the 
witchery  of  companionship,  (completely  sym- 
pathetic and  harmonious  to  herself,)  all  seemed 
to  combine,  in  investing  the  memory  of  that 
autumn  time  with  an  irresistible  fascination. 
It  gleamed  with  sunshine,  that  bright  picture  of 
the  past.  It  radiated  beneath  the  inner  gaze  of 
fancy  and  recollections,  as  the  memory  of  a 
lovely  view  will  return  to  us  sometimes,  in  a 
sort  of  vision,  or  in  a morning  dream.  Return 
to  us,  with  vivid  clearness  of  outline  and  detail, 
— bathed  in  the  mystic  brightness  of  the  ideal, 
enthralling  and  delighting  our  dreaming  souls 
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for  a passing  moment,  and  evaporating  ere  we 
can  seize  it — as  we  unclose  our  eyes,  on  the 
gray  cold  light  of  day. 

A gloomy  enough  walk,  and  Zare  had  reached 
her  own  little  door.  A minute  more  and  she 
was  mounting  the  narrow  dingy  staircase  with 
eyes  bent  downwards,  and  with  a still  wandering 
and  musing  heart. 

She  entered  her  little  room.  It  looked  dark 
and  cheerless.  A small  fire  burnt  feebly  in 
the  grate  ; the  shutters  were  unshut,  the  curtains 
undrawn,  the  heavy  fog  from  without  seeming  to 
fill  the  room,  and  the  flaming  light  from  the 
globe  lamp  swinging  above  the  shop  of  the 
chemist,  who  was  her  next  door  neighbour, 
casting  a vivid  glare  forth  into  the  yellow 
atmosphere  beyond  her  window,  and  throwing 
a cold  reflected  lustre  into  her  room. 

It  looked  a cheerless  little  dwelling  at  this 
moment,  and  it  struck  thus  upon  her  as 
she  entered.  It  was  solitary  and  cheerless. 
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and  such — in  externa]  aspect  and  surround- 
ings— had  been  her  girlhood’s  home  in  dif- 
ferent lands,  indeed,  during  all  the  past  years 
of  her  artistic  life. 

Solitary,  for  there  were  always  many  hours 
when  even  the  kindest  and  most  solicitous 
friends  from  the  outer  world,  had  had  to  leave 
her  alone.  And  cheerless, — it  would  have 
been,  but,  for  all  the  brightness  of  her  own 
brave  young  spirit,  and  the  companionship  of 
the  rich  possessions  she  held  enshrined  within 
herself, — her  art,  and  yet  more,  the  deep 
springing  fountains  of  her  meditative  and 
aspiring  soul. 

Zare’s  life  had  been  a lonely  one,  and  her 
home  empty  — but,  notwithstanding,  it  had 
been  a rich  young  ardent  life,  full  of  inward 
and  sustaining  beauty;  and  the  home,  if  frugal, 
dim,  and  solitary,  had  had  the  helpful  inmate 
of  courageous  and  contented  peace.  But  it 
was  lonely,  and  it  had  never  struck  her  as  so 
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entirely  lonely  as  it  now  did,  on  this  dark  after- 
noon. 

She  sighed  as  she  entered  and  threw  her  long 
cloak  aside,  dropping  it  wearily  on  to  a chair — 
and  then  she  crossed  the  room  hastily,  as  if  in 
eager  impatience  to  shut  out  the  yellow  fog  of 
the  twilight  and  the  garish  lustre  of  the 
chemist’s  lamp. 

She  drew  the  blind  down  and  closed  the 
curtain,  then  it  was  almost  quite  dark  in  her 
little  room.  But  she  was  familiar  with  its 
simple  furnishings,  — and  easily  groped  her 
way  to  the  fireplace  and  stirred  up  a flame. 
Up  it  blazed  and  danced  over 'the  room;  over 
the  large  piano  which  filled  nearly  two-thirds 
of  its  minute  proportions,  over  piles  of  music; 
and  a small  case  of  books  ; over  the  portraits 
of  Talma,  and  Penutzi,  and  Benedo,  and  over  all 
the  little  presents  and  treasures  kept  from  her 
student  days,  with  which  she  had  adorned  the 
walls  and  covered  the  table  of  her  dull  little 
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apartment,  and  made  it  cheerful  with  remin- 
iscences and  reminders,  of  youth  and  friendship, 
and  girlish  fancy  or  love. 

She  bent  still  and  stirred  the  fire,  gazing  into 
it,  as  if,  in  the  ruddy  glow,  brightening  beneath 
her  vigorous  encouragement,  she  found  comfort, 
and  gathered  warmth  to  her  heart. 

She  bent  over  it,  kneeling  upon  the  rug,  and 
as  the  flames  danced  up  and  wrapt  her  solitary 
form,  she  looked  wonderfully  beautiful,  for  the 
fitful  gleam  lit  up  her  dark  face,  drew  out  its 
bright  tints,  and  was  reflected  in  the  lustrous 
depth  of  her  great  dreamy  eyes. 

Light  and  shadow  went  dancing  and  chasing 
one  another,  over  the  downy  cheeks,  across  the 
long  jet  fringe  of  the  drooping  eyelids,  upon 
the  shapely  bending  head, — over  the  shoulders, 
and  the  long  sweeping  folds  of  her  dusky  winter 
dress. 

She  stirred  slowly  and  gazed  dreamily  for 
a few  minutes,  and  then,  she  sighed  a quick 
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impatient  sigh,  roused  herself,  raised  her  head 
suddenly,  and  glanced  round  her  room. 

In  the  cheering  fire-glow  which  she  had 
awoke  into  lustrous  energy,  the  little  habitation 
looked  warm  and  more  home-like  now.  It  was 
so  small  that  the  dancing  fire-glow  was  suffi- 
cient to  fill  it  from  corner  to  corner  with  light. 

The  flicker  of  the  flame  reached  the  further- 
most corner  by  the  window  beyond  the  piano — 
it  touched  the  books,  the  little  statuettes  of 
Auber  and  Verdi,  the  bits  of  porcelain  on  the 
carved  Swiss  brackets,  and  all  the  familiar 
pennies  of  her  little  domicile  with  its  ruby 
light ; and  it  reached  also  and  disclosed  im- 
mediately to  her  view,  an  object  that  was  not 
familiar.  It  was  a curious  looking,  neatly 
folded  packet  which  lay  on  the  table  furthest 
from  the  fire-place,  and  next  to  the  door. 

What  was  this  % In  the  darkness  as  Zare 
entered,  she  had  not  observed  it,  but  it  instantly 
attracted  her  now. 
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She  rose  to  her  feet,  she  crossed  the  room, 
and  in  one  moment  she  was  back  again,  bending 
towards  the  firelight,  and  holding  the  parcel 
between  both  her  hands. 

It  was  about  the  size,  as  she  thought,  of  a 
large  bonbonniere.  Such  a one  as  she  had 
received  in  a mysterious  packet  like  this  many 
a time,  at  Easter  or  Christmas,  in  the  old  days 
in  Paris. 

Yet  people  did  not  send  her  bon-bon  boxes 
here  ! This  looked  like  one  unmistakably,  how- 
ever— like  one  .of  Boissier’s  huge  beautiful 
arrangements  of  gilt  and  tinsel  and  paint,  in 
which  she  used  to  delight,  in  those  old  days,  and 
which  she  received  always,  from  those  unknown 
donors,  with  unutterable  joy.  How  pleasant  it 
used  to  be  ! With  what  excitement  in  those  old 
days  would  she  unfasten  the  white  cords,  and 
unfold  the  paper  round  her  acquisition,  and 
discover  the  wealth  of  'pralines  or  cliocolat 
within — how  she  used  to  enjoy  it,  and  with  what 
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intense  and  keen  curiosity  had  she  always 
conned  and  studied  the  address  on  the  cover,  in 
hopes  that  the  sender  might  have  written  it, 
and  that  something  of  its  origin  might  be 
detected  from  the  style  of  writing,  or  from  the 
inscription,  often  poetic,  which  was  indited 
thereon. 

How  pleasant  it  used  to  be,  how  happy  they 
were  those  long  ago  times  of  youth  and  hope, 
and  eager  industry,  and  enthusiastic  friend- 
ships,— of  music,  and  flowering  chestnuts,  and 
fete  days ; and  of  bon-bon  boxes,  which  in  those 
times  seemed  to  constitute  all-sufficient  sweet- 
ness for  her  busy  life. 

Surely  it  was  Mons.  Jean  in  memory  of  those 
old  days,  and  to  revive  them  with  a flush  of 
pleasure  and  amusement,  who  had  sent  her  this 
box  of  Paris  bon-bons  now. 

Eagerly,  as  of  old,  she  scanned  the  writing  on 
the  brown  cover.  It  was  not  John’s. 

It  was  clear  and  distinct,  her  own  full  name 
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and  address,  but  it  was  in  un-English  writing. 
It  was  firm  and  manly,  but  with  the  delicacy  of 
outline  which  comes  from  a constant  use  of 
German  characters  in  caligraphy.  It  was 
familiar  to  Zare,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  sud- 
denly as  she  recognized  it. 

She  knew  it  well,  for  a thick  letter  addressed 
in  the  same  style  lay  upon  her  writing-table  by 
her  side  at  this  moment ; and  many  a little  note, 
traced  by  the  same  hand  indeed,  had  come 
down  during  these  sunny  bygone  months  to 
the  Hotel  Trois  Couronnes,  from  the  Villa  de  la 
Joie. 

Zare  coloured,  then  paled  again ; she  started, 
and  held  the  parcel,  hesitatingly,  between  her 
hands,  and  paused.  Then,  she  laid  it  slowly 
down  on  the  table  beside  her  again,  and 
clasped  her  fingers  tightly,  eagerly,  together. 
She  glanced  upwards,  a restless  sigh 

broke  from  her,  and  a curious,  sad,  passion- 
ate weariness  came  into  her  face,  a look 
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that  for  one  instant  was  feverish  and  re- 
bellious too. 

Ah  ! what  was  she  to  do,  amid  this  turmoil  of 
contending  influences,  crowding  round  and  close 
upon  her  heart  from  -without  and  from  within  1 
With  what  a thrill  of  intense  gladness  did  she 
see  once  more  her  own  name  in  his  writing ! 
And  yet,  with  what  a pang  and  shiver  of  self- 
reproach,  did  she  shrink  away  from  the  closed 
packet  which  he  had  directed  to  her,  and 
drew  herself  (as  if  afraid  and  ashamed  to  touch 
it,)  away,  towards  the  fireplace  again,  as  far  as 
possible  from  its  alluring  vicinity,  away. 

She  walked  to  the  fireplace,  and  stood  once 
more  with  her  fingers  twined  closely  together, 
gazing  into  the  smouldering  flame — gazing  and 
awaiting  until  her  heart  might  still  its  throbbing, 
until  that  thrill  of  tender  joy  might  die  away. 
The  thrill  which  had  shot  through  every 
fibre  of  her  frame  for  one  moment,  as  she 
recognized  his  writing,  and  as  her  heart  whis- 
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pered  the  unhidden  message,  that  he  remem- 
bered her,  thought  of  her,  longed  for  her,  and 
sent  this  testimony  of  his  deep  feeling  for 
her  still. 

What  was  this  \ The  marriage  gift  of  which 
he  had  written,  and  of  which  she  had  spoken  to 
John.  Which  she  had  hoped,  sincerely  hoped, 
(as  she  had  told  him,)  might  not  come  to  her,  until 
the  time  when  she  might  receive  and  open  it, 
not  in  weary  and  struggling  solitude,  alone  with 
her  rebellious  self  here,  in  this  dusky  little  room, 
but  with  Roderick  by  her  side,  to  open  and 
to  admire  with  her — with  just  and  fair  pride — 
this  tribute,  which  Rodavia’s  art-loving  Prince 
sent  to  the  genius  and  power  of  his  favourite 
P'rima  Donna — in  simple  acknowledgment  of 
the  honour  in  which  he  held  her,  and  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  pleasure,  with  which  her  divine 
gift  of  song,  and  her  amiable  use  of  it,  during 
that  bright  Swiss  summer,  had  enriched  his 
life. 
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She  had.  hoped,  deeply  and  sincerely  hoped, 
that  it  would  have  been  with  Roderick’s  kind 
hand  clasping  and  safely  enclosing  hers,  that 
she  would  receive  Prince  Hugo’s  present. 

But  now,  it  had  come,  It  lay  there  in  its 
neat  brown  cover,  carefully  encased,  and  duly  di- 
rected. It  was  here — What  should  she  do  % 

So  many  thoughts  overcame  her.  How  kind, 
how'  thoughtful,  how  generous  he  was  ! 

She  was  to  be  an  artist  no  longer,  she  had  told 
him.  Therefore,  he  was  sending  her  (so  he  wrote) 
“ as  a marriage  ornament,  to  be  worn  perhaps  as 
she  passed  over  the  border  from  out  the  en- 
chanted artlands,  a crown,  a bright  sparkling 
crown,  to  be  carried  by  her  in  evidence,  that  in 
the  realm  she  deserted  for  Roderick,  she  had 
reigned — a Queen  ! ” 

And  was  this  the  promised  gift  arrived 
now  1 Did  that  quiet  looking,  brown  packet 
contain  something  precious  enough  to  outrival 
many  boxes  from  Boissier,  but  which,  like  them, 
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was  a valued  tribute  to  her  talent  and  her 
power?  Might  she  not  just  look  at  it,  here, 
even  without  Roderick,  in  this  quiet  little 
room — by  herself  ? Might  she  not  just  open 
the  parcel,  take  out  the  treasure,  and  once 
delight  herself  by  the  realization,  that  the 
power  to  win  the  higher  and  royal  levels  of  her 
art-kingdom  might  indeed  be  hers. 

Here  in  her  lowly  solitude  she  would  un- 
fold her  treasure,  and  feel  herself  for  one 
moment,  what  they  all  so  often  called  her,  “a 
triumphant  Queen  of  Song  ! ” 

She  lit  a small  reading  lamp  as  she  thought 
thus,  and  placed  it  upon  a little  table  near  her 
own  low  chair. 

She  undid  her  bonnet,  and  threw  it  hastily 
down  on  the  top  of  her  long  fur  cloak,  and  then, 
she  had  made  up  her  mind ! She  crossed  the 
room  once  more,  took  up  the  parcel  slowly  and 
carefully  in  her  hands,  and  walked  with  it  to 
the  fireplace. 
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Suddenly,  a thought  struck  her,  as  she  still 
hesitated,  and  scanned  its  carefully  written  ad- 
dress. This  parcel  had  not  come  by  rail  or  post. 

She  sprang  once  more  to  her  feet  again,  and 
quickly  crossed  the  room,  and,  still  holding  the 
precious  packet  in  her  hand,  she  opened  the 
door. 

At  the  foot  of  the  narrow  staircase  a light 
was  gleaming,  flowing  out  into  the  passage, 
from  the  inner  house  entrance  to  a little 
milliner’s  shop,  which  was  kept  by  her  landlady 
on  the  lower  floor. 

Zare  descended  a step  or  two.  She  called 
“Mrs.  Merrick” — and  was, answered  presently, 
by  the  opening  of  the  glass  door. 

“Yes,  Miss.  Do  you  want  anything  ? The 
gal  is  out,  Miss,  please,  but  I am  here.” 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Merrick,  is  that  you  ! please  I 
only  want  to  know  who  brought  this  parcel  I 
found  lying  on  my  table  here  ? ” 

“ That  parcel,  Miss  1 I am  sure  I do  not 
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know,  I do  not  indeed,  the  gal  must  have  taken 
it  in.  Oh,  here  she  is, — Polly,  who  brought  a 
parcel  for  Miss  La-Gonidy  this  afternoon  ? ” 
Polly  was  hurrying  eagerly  up  the  kitchen 
stairs,  rubbing  her  fingers  in  a grimy  apron, 
and  full  indeed  of  information. 

“ A furringer,  please,  miss,  a genelum ; and 
'oo  could  not  hardly  speak  a word  of  English, 
only  just  said  it  were  for  you.” 

“ Did  he  ask  for  me  ? ” said  Zare. 

“ Yes,  Miss,  and  I said  you  were  not  in,  but 
he  did  not  understand,  and  would  go  upstairs 
to  see,  in  spite  ’o  me.  I’d  have  called  to 
Missus,  only  the  shop  were  full.  ’E  went  up, 
Miss,  and  laid  the  parcel  on  the  table,  and 
then  — without  a word  ardly,  only  a queer 
sort  o’  grunt  or  two,  to  ’is  own  self,  ’e  jest 
went  away.” 

“What  was  he  like  V’  said  Zare. 

“ ’E  ’ad  a big  beard,  Miss,  and  a lot  ’o  yaller 
’air.  1 think  ’e  was  a fiddler,  please,  Miss, 
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leastways  I took  him  for  sick — but  you  got  the 
parcel,  Miss,  all  safe  1 ” 

“Yes,”  said  Zare,  slowly.  “Thank  you,  I 
have  got  the  parcel,  it  is  all  safe  here,”  and  she 
went  back  to  her  own  little  apartment,  and 
shut  the  door,  carrying  still  in  her  hand  that 
modest  looking  brown  paper  parcel,  of  whose 
contents  or  value,  Polly  and  Mrs.  Merrick  were 
both  in  such  blissful  ignorance. 

A fiddler  with  yellow  hair  and  a beard! 
Who  could  Prince  Hugo  have  chosen  as  his 
emissary  1 

Probably  some  friend,  perhaps,  yes,  some 
musical  friend  wdio  was  coming  by  chance  to 
London,  of  whose  coming  he  had  taken  advan- 
tage, and  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  come 
straight  to  her,  knowing  she  was  always  pleased 
to  meet  a new  sympathetic  musical  or  artistic 
friend. 

Baron  von  Rochsdorff  was  fair,  certainly,  and 
had  a large  beard,  as  Polly  had  described,  but 
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Baron  von  Rochsdorff  was  far  away  with  Prince 
Hugo  in  Rodavia,  and  only  the  wings  of  magic 
could  have  possibly  conveyed  him  to  this  little 
Kensington  lodging,  this  afternoon. 

Wondering,  musing,  interested,  a little  ex- 
cited, and  yet  with  certain  curious  misgivings 
and  hesitations,  Zare  sat  down  once  more. 

She  undid  the  fastening  now  with  eager 
speed. 

She  unfolded  the  brown  covering,  and 
reached  the  thick  white  paper  below. 

She  unwrapt  this,  and  yet  again  another  en- 
velopment of  soft  tissue  paper  met  her  view. 

She  unfolded  this,  slowly  and  carefully  now, 
with  a beating  heart,  a brightening  colour,  and 
deep  glowing  eyes, — unfolded  it,  and  a large 
violet  velvet  case  was  in  her  hands. 

Such  a beautiful  case, — bound  with  gilt  band 
and  clasp,  and  with  a monogram  of  her  own  name, 
the  Z,  curiously  entwined  and  encircled  by  a 
laurel  crown  upon  the  top,  with  a golden  key 
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hanging  by  a bit  of  satin  ribbon  attached  somer 
where  within. 

The  curious  lock  occupied  her  eager  attention 
for  some  moments  of  intense  fascination  as  she 
flushed  deep  with  excitement ; and  then  the  case 
was  opened,  and  the  beautiful  sparkling  thing — 
Hugo’s  most  generous  and  princely  present, — lay 
glittering  and  scintillating,  with  a wonderful 
starry  and  dewy  light,  beneath  her  gaze.  Her 
lips  parted  in  an  exclamation  of  wonder  and 
irrepressible  admiration. 

It  was  a lovely  tiara — its  sprays,  and  stars, 
and  delicate  fabric,  woven  into  the  form  of 
a wreath-shaped  crown,  -frith  exquisite  taste, 
and  with  lavish  and  inestimable  costliness. 

She  gazed,  and  it  shone  and  sparkled,  as  it 
lay  in  its  velvet  nest  on  her  dark  dress — shone 
and  sparkled  in  the  soft  lamp-light,  and  in  the 
fitful  fire  flames,  like  a living  thing. 

It  was  full  of  strange  and  quite  mysterious 
beauty,  as  it  scintillated  and  glittered,  and  shot 
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out  its  countless  gleams,  radiant  as  a dew 
spray  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  of  an  autumn 
morning,  with  infinite  hues  of  brilliancy  and 
light. 

It  was  a lovely  thing,  and  as  Zare  contem- 
plated it  thus  in  solitude  and  silence,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour, — changeful  gleams  of  ex- 
pression came  flitting  and  chasing  each  other 
over  her  countenance,  while  her  heart  seemed 
stirred  to  its  depth. 

She  contemplated  it,  and  again  and  again  a 
restless  sigh  broke  from  her,  as  if  the  beautiful 
jewel  disturbed  and  pained  her  like  a thing  with 
life.  Sometimes  a tender  light  stole  into  her 
eyes,  sometimes  the  stern  pressure  of  self- 
control  closed  and  tightened  her  lips,  but 
through  all,  a flush  of  quiet  and  conscious  pride 
warmed  her  soft  cheek,  for  it  was  as  a tribute 
to  her  art,  that  this  costly  offering  had  avow- 
edly come  to  her — a tribute  to  her  art,  and  an 
expression  of  that  friendship  which  her  art,  and 
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the  power  of  her  gift,  had  won  for  her  in  these 
foreign  lands.  And  accepting  it  simply  as  such, 
a glow  of  pride  and  a thrill  of  irrepressible 
pleasure  might  surely  be  allowed  to  steal  over 
her,  thrilling  her  whole  frame,  as  she  contem- 
plated her  treasure,  all  solitary,  there. 

As  such,  it  was  hers  in  just  possession,  as  a 
crown  for  her  years  of  hard  struggle  and  labour, 
as  a tribute  to  her  conquest  on  the  hard-won 
fields  of  song. 

As  such,  she  might  enjoy  it,  and  (regarding  it 
as  such,  alone)  she  must  now  drink  the  subtle 
sweetness  of  her  acknowledged  victories,  as  a 
triumphant  artiste,  for  one  moment — with  every 
other  feeling  and  recollection  swept  aside. 

As  such  she  raised  it,  with  tender  touch, 
from  out  its  soft  satin  nest  within  the  velvet 
case,  and  held  it  daintily  in  her  fingers. 
She  gazed  and  smiled  upon  it,  as  on  a wel- 
come and  long-looked-for  treasure.  She  raised 
it  in  both  hands  at  last,  and  slowly  and  care- 
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fully  placed  it  on  the  dark  coils  that  twined 
round  her  small  head  ; and  thus,  she  crowned 
herself  Queen  of  her  own  bright  dominion  of  song 
and  music,  as  she  sat  there  in  her  brown  serge 
dress,  in  the  dusky  solitude  of  her  dark  little 
London  lodging-room, — crowned  herself,  and  sat 
motionless  for  a moment,  with  a curious  satisfied 
and  triumphant  smile  trembling  on  her  full  lip. 

Then  she  rose  and  stood  in  front  of  her  fire- 
place. Above  the  chimney-board  was  a small 
oval  glass,  a little  French  mirror  set  in  a china 
frame,  and  sent  to  her  on  her  last  birthday,  by  a 
group  of  her  old  student-friends  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  and  in  this,  in  the  soft  shadowy 
lamp-light,  she  contemplated  her  own  delicate 
lovely  face,  with  its  parted  lips,  with  its  great 
dreamy  eyes,  with  its  coils  and  clusters  of 
dark  glossy  hair,  and  with  its  new-found 
crown  of  lustrous  starlike  beauty,  that  glittered 
and  shone  with  countless  vivid  rays  of  dancing- 
light,  above  her  fair  open  brow. 
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She  gazed  for  a passing  moment  of  self- 
congratulation  and  conscious  triumph ; then 
suddenly,  over  the  bright  countenance,  a swift 
shadow  came. 

The  eyes  dropped,  the  long  lashes  lay  low 
on  the  flushing  cheek,  and  a cloud  of  deep 
regretful,  self-reproachful  feeling  fell  like  a veil 
over  all. 

What  had  come  over  her  spirit  % It  was 
difficult  to  sav : it  was  a tumult  of  sudden 
recollection  that  came  surging  as  with  the  rush 
of  a wild  wave  within  her  heart, — so  many 
memories,  so  many  regrets,  so  many  stifled 
longings,  so  many  fears. 

In  that  instant  she  almost  forgot  the  dia- 
monds ; they  rested  unheeded  on  her  bending 
head,  and  as  her  eyes  fell  once  more  (from  their 
gaze  upon  her  own  lovely  face),  to  a vague  con- 
templation of  the  kindling  blaze,  there  crept 
forth  from  beneath  their  long  drooping  fringe 
two  tear-drops  warm  and  glistening  in  the  fire- 
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flame,  with  a lustre  and  dewy  brightness  that 
rivalled  the  frosty  spray  above  her  head. 

A moment  she  stood  silent  and  still,  then  a 
sound  disturbed  her.  There  was  a movement 
in  the  hall  below.  It  reached  her  ear,  but 
it  was  unheeded.  She  still  stood  in  rapt 
contemplation  of  the  fire-flame — her  glitter- 
ing diamond-wreath  still  crowning  her  dark 
hair. 

A step  treading  lightly  and  firmly  came 
ascending  the  stairs  There  was  a touch  on  the 
door  handle — the  sound  of  Mrs.  Merrick’s  voice 
in  direction  reached  her — then  a low  deep 
murmur  in  response. 

She  started ! She  turned  swiftly  round.  The 
door  opened, — and  she  had  forgotten  alike  the 
diamond  crown,  her  dreamy  meditations,  her 
forebodings,  and  her  wistful  retrospect.  For 
there — in  her  own  dim  little  London  room,  with 
the  soft  lamp-light  glowing  upon  his  pale  brow 
and  cheek,  and  on  his  dark  uncovered  head — 
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stood — not  Rochsdorf  or  any  other  emissary, 
or  chance  traveller  from  Rodavia,  but — Prince 
Hugo  himself ! 

A moment’s  silence — the  deep,  breathless 
silence  of  strong  feeling  and  intense  surprise, 
as  he  gazed  at  her,  drinking  in,  as  with  a 
thirsting  and  longing  gaze,  the  soft,  shadowy 
beauty  of  her  dark-robed  form,  as  she  stood 
there,  quite  motionless  before  him,  with  the 
length  of  the  little  dimly-lit  room  between  them 
still. 

As  she  threw  up  her  head,  and  with  tremu- 
lously parted  lips  fixed  her  half-dreaming  eyes 
upon  him  ; as  she  raised  her  soft,  lovely  face 
with  its  coils  of  dark  hair  crowned  with  his 
wreath  of  diamonds ; as  she  stood  there,  her 
hands  clasped,  her  supple  form  drawn  to  its 
full  height,  and  her  noble  dignity  of  attitude 
well  fitting  that  regal  ornament  upon  her  brow — 

“ My  Queen,  my  lovely  Queen  of  Song,  my 
Star,  meine  Herzgeliebte”  he  said.1 
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His  voice  sounded  not  like  his  old  voice  of 
quiet  composure  and  dignity  of  self-control,  but 
like  a broken  heart-weary  voice,  trembling  with 
its  weight  of  passion,  eager,  beseeching,  appeal- 
ing for  pity,  for  a hearing,  for  a response  of 
sympathetic  feeling  from  her. 

And  for  a moment  she  heard  him  — the 
eager,  pathetic  voice  thrilling  her  to  her  very 
soul. 

A moment  she  heard  him,  and  as  their  eyes, 
with  eager,  wistful  tenderness,  met  across  the 
room’s  dim  light,  for  that  moment  it  was  once 
again,  as  when  they  had  sat  in  that  boat’s  prow 
together,  and  had  faced  death  in  the  tempest, 
with  hearts  suddenly  revealed  to  one  another 
by  the  force  of  the  lightning  gleam. 

And  again,  as  at  that  moment,  a strange, 
speechless  tumult  of  joy  seemed  to  possess  her 
— and  she  let  its  wild  glad  echoes  ring  one  single 
joy-peal  through  her  beating  heart. 

She  let  herself  drift  away  for  one  instant  on 
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to  the  deep,  strong  current  of  that  irresistible 
rapture  which  flowed  over  her,  and  overwhelmed 
her,  as  she  met  his  gaze  once  more  ; as  she 
saw  him,  and  realized  that  he  was  here,  in  her 
own  little  lonely  room,  in  this  dreary  and  fog- 
wrapped  London,  and  not  far  away  in  Rodavia, 
— away  for  ever  from  her  sight. 

A moment  her  eyes  suffused  and  softened, 
and  her  gaze  mingled,  full  of  responsive  tender- 
ness, with  his. 

A moment  she  heard  his  voice,  pleading 
eager,  full  of  sorrow,  full  of  wistful  and  ir- 
repressible love,  and  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  wonderingly,  half  unconsciously,  to  meet 
him. 

He  sprung  forward  in  that  moment  to  her 
side.  He  was  white  as  hewn  marble.  His  lip 
trembled,  his  eyes  turned,  full  of  piteous  eager- 
ness, upon  hers.  He  clasped  her  outstretched 
hands  between  both  his  own,  and  a torrent  of 
passionate  and  uncontrollable  utterance  poured 
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in  broken  accents  from  his  lips.  And — just  as 
the  hailstones  of  a tempestuous  night,  sweeping 
against  the  closed  shutters  may  rouse  the 
deepest  sleeper — so,  his  words,  reaching  to  the 
casement  of  her  half-dreaming  soul,  aroused  her 
effectually  now. 

She  turned  and  met  his  glance  full  and  fear- 
lessly. She  drew  back  a step.  She  let  her  left 
hand  lie  a moment  in  his,  but  she  raised  her 
head,  and  held  it  proudly,  and  there  was  a 
strange  light  in  her  dark,  shadowy  eyes. 

“ Prince  Hugo,”  she  said,  as  if  in  wonder, 
and  in  a low,  thrilling  tone.  But  he  let  her  go 
on  no  further. 

“ Yes,”  he  exclaimed,  speaking  rapidly  again  ; 
“ yes,  I have  come.  I could  not  help  it ; I 
could  not  stay  away ; I could  not  bear  it  any 
longer.  My  love,  meine  Alley eliebte,  I have 
come,  I have  come  ! ” 

He  was  holding  her  hand  close  in  his  again, 
as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  eagerly,  tenderly, 
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and  with  wistful,  heart-reaching  gaze  upon  her 
face,  he  pressed  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  now. 
Again  she  drew  back.  A moment  she  paused. 
A moment,  the  strong  tumult  of  the  temptation; 
of  the  agony  of  her  own  deep  love  for  him  ; 
of  her  struggle  between  honour  and  disloyalty, 
between  right  and  wrong,  seemed  to  rock  her 
soul  with  the  heavy  angry  power  of  the  fierce 
passion-wave  ; and  a moment  she  dropped  her 
eyelids  again,  to  veil  the  light  of  tenderness 
that  quivered  beneath  their  lids  for  him  ! 

Then,  “ Prince  Hugo,”  she  repeated,  in  a 
quiet,  controlled  tone,  as  if  to  arouse,  to 
awaken,  to  restrain  him. 

“My  Queen!”  he  exclaimed,  “my  lovely  Song- 
Queen — crowned,  as  so  well  befits  you,  writh 
such  a diadem  as  I longed  often  to  place  myself 
upon  your  brow,  and  to  see  sparkle  radiantly 

there.  My  beautiful  Song-Queen ” But 

he  could  proceed  no  further. 

Her  lips  parted,  and  she  put  up  her  hand  to 
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interrupt  him.  Gently,  she  lifted  the  glittering 
coronet  from  her  bending  brow,  and  then 
proudly  she  raised  her  head  again,  all  unadorned 
as  it  was  now,  save  by  her  own  wonted  crown 
of  sweet  womanly  dignity,  and  with  the  coils 
of  her  soft  glossy  hair. 

She  laid  down  the  jewels.  She  withdrew  her 
hand  from  Prince  Hugo’s,  and  she  turned 
towards  him — with  changed  expression,  with 
regained  composure,  with  bright,  calm  dignity, 
with  courteous  inclination  of  her  proud  head, 
and  with  a grave,  sweet  smile.  And  his  eyes 
fell  beneath  hers  as  she  turned  and  stood 
before  him,  and  clasped  her  hands  together 
with  unassailable  quiet  dignity  of  mien. 

There  wras  a pause. 

His  eyes  fell ; a deep,  sad  gravity  swept  like 
a storm-cloud  over  his  brow,  and  he  closed  his 
lips  then,  and  stood  with  head  bent  in  silence 
a few  paces  away. 

He  stood  there  in  silence,  and  she  still 
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paused.  He  stood  in  ■wistful  but  sorrowful, 
perhaps  repentant,  silence  before  her  there — in 
her  little  humble  room. 

Ah  ! — a Queen  of  Song  was  she  indeed — 
this  dark-eyed  Zare,  with  that  warm,  southern 
heart  of  her’s,  full  and  overflowing  as  it 
was  at  that  very  moment,  with  passionate 
sensibility,  and  with  an  eager  tenderness  of 
regret  for  him — regret  that  rebelled  against 
all  rule  or  control — but  she  was  more  than 
this.  For  she  was  strong  of  spirit,  and 
firm  in  her  steady  hold  of  her  lofty  and  un- 
sullied standard  of  truth  and  honour,  of  loyalty 
and  right. 

And  as  she  stood  there,  thrilling  inwardly 
with  eager  feeling  and  revealing  outwardly 
only  that  quiet  dignity  of  a courteous  and 
friendly  mien,  he  felt  (for  he  knew  her  heart 
and  had  seen  once,  nay  twice,  into  its  depth 
as  clearly  as  he  had  seen  into  his  own).  He 
knew,  and  therefore  he  felt,  as  he  stood  silent 
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before  her,  that,  nobler,  and  far  more  queenly 
than  was  her  power  over  the  realms  of  song, 
and  over  all  the  strong  witchery  of  art  and 
beauty  by  which  she  swayed  like  willow-reeds 
the  wayward  hearts  of  men — above  all,  was 
that  royal  rule  and,  dominion,  with  which  she 
held  him  controlled,  as  she  subdued  that  eager 
heart  within  herself. 

Beyond  all  was  the  diadem  of  will,  of  self- 
restraint,  determined  and  unrelenting,  by  which 
she  stood  there  crowned  before  him — with  a 
dignity  that  was  irresistible  and  intensely 
womanly  and  pure. 

It  declared  her,  in  that  supreme  and  heart- 
searching moment  (above  all  other  minor  and 
feebler  rules  and  dominions) — to  be  triumphant 
over  her  own  rebellious  heart  and  restless  spirit, 
to  be  completely  and  quite  unassailably — 
Queen  of — Herself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


traum’s-paradies. 

An  hour  later  on  that  same  gloomy  Decem- 
ber evening,  John  Frere  was  walking  rapidly 
along  through  Thurloe  Square  and  Grenville 
Gardens,  into  the  little  narrow  street  where 
Zare  lived. 

He  had  finished  his  day’s  work  and  he 
thirsted  for  recreation.  He  longed  to  ease  Lis 
spirit,  and  loosen  his  mental  harness,  in  the 
company  of  some  pleasant  and  sympathetic 
friend. 

And  he  wondered  what  Zare,  poor  child,  had 
been  doing  all  that  dusky  day.  He  came 
finally  to  the  resolution,  that  he  would  walk 
down  to  see  her. 

It  was  not  yet  six  o’clock,  she  would  have 
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returned  probably  from  her  daily  walk  to 
Palace  Gate,  and  just  now  she  would  be  snugly 
at  home  in  her  little  apartment,  and  perhaps 
would  bethink  herself,  according  to  her  usual 
kind  and  eager  concern  for  her  friend’s  enjoy- 
ment, of  refreshing  his  jaded  brain  and  worn 
delicate  organism,  by  a cup  of  tea  (made  in  their 
favourite  Paris  style,  after  the  Russian  method), 
and  of  inviting  him  to  imbibe  it,  in  quiet  repose, 
by  her  unpretending  little  hearth. 

The  thought  was  pleasant  to  him,  and  he 
walked  rapidly  through  the  fog,  eager  to  reach 
his  destination,  and  promising  himself  much 
refreshment  from  a cosy  talk  over  days  old 
and  new,  present,  past,  and  to  come,  with 
Zare. 

With  Zare — who  ever  returned  his  chivalrous 
and  faithful  devotion,  by  a frank  and  ready 
confidence,  that  kept  his  interest  and  concern 
for  her  ever  eager  and  alive. 

From  those  earliest  Paris  days,  when  he  had 
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been  a lonely  student,  a wanderer  from  northern 
climes,  and  she  a friendless  and  struggling  girl, 
standing  much  in  need  of  a chivalrous  kindness 
and  concern,  how  much  she  had  been  to  him — 
how  much  she  had  brightened  many  a day  made 
dreary  by  exhaustion  or  disappointment — in  the 
old  hard  working  times.  How  thoroughly,  as 
she  had  said  only  the  other  day,  had  he  under- 
stood her — her  deep,  warm,  eager  heart,  her 
brave  and  loyal  spirit,  her  power  of  suffering, 
of  self-denial,  and  of  endurance. 

How  many  a gallant  effort  had  he  seen  her 
make,  through  those  early  days,  against  diffi- 
culty and  discouragement,  and  against  that  dull 
and  desolate  weariness,  too,  which,  in  many  a 
young  artist  life,  brings  the  certain  ruin  of  a 
brave  heart's  despair. 

How  grandly  she  had  surmounted  all,  and 
how  noble,  in  her  triumphs,  she  appeared  to 
him,  in  these  days  of  her  success  and  fair 
bright  prospects  now 
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So  many  things  hurried  through  his  mind,  as 
he  trudged  through  the  grimy  streets — many 
things  in  reference  to  the  past  and  future  of  his 
dear  friend. 

When  would  Roderick  come,  he  wondered, 
and  end  this  dreary  solitude  of  her  present 
life? 

Roderick  ! That  was  a curious  accident  of 
fate,  of  time,  and  circumstance,  which  had 
brought  her  and  Roderick  together  during  that 
last  London  season,  and  which  had  linked  their 
fates  for  all  future  life  in  one  ! 

A curious  chance,  and  a curious,  unforeseen 
result. 

Ah ! in  any  other  hands  it  would  be  an 
anxious  business  for  Roderick.  For,  bright, 
warm-hearted,  kindly  fellow  as  he  was,  at  all 
times,  was  he  in  reality  the  sort  of  man,  for 
life  and  for  ever,  to  suit  Zare  ? 

She  would  be  his,  at  all  events.  She  had 
promised,  and  her  promise  would  be  fulfilled. 
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And  for  the  future  % — well,  he  might  trust  her  ; 
it  was  a noble,  young,  loyal  heart. 

But  how  was  it,  in  actual  truth,  John  went 
on  to  wonder,  with  that  poor  young  heart,  in- 
deed ; so  warm,  and  intense,  and  sensitive, — • 
as  he  had  known  it  from  her  earliest  girlhood 
to  be  ? how  was  it  in  these  close,  veiled 
depths,  to  which  no  friendly  eyes  could  pene- 
trate ? how  was  it  indeed  ? 

What  sort  of  memory  had  these  bright 
sweet  days  left  to  haunt  her, — while  they  had 
cast  such  a shadow  of  dark  reflection  in  their 
memory  across  every  day  and  hour  and  moment 
of  Hugo  of  Rodavia’s  life  % How  was  it  with 
her  % 

And  Hugo  ! What  a charming  man,  was 
he ! And  how  in  harmony  had  they 
been  — these  two  sensitive  and  sympathetic 
natures — to  each  other  ! how  suited  they  had 
appeared  one  to  the  other,  even  in  external 
things!  For  so,  had  it  struck  John,  that  very 
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first  evening  at  the  Villa,  as  he  stood  behind  the 
pedestal  of  Victor  Cousins’  bust,  and  watched 
the  Prince  cross  before  the  platform  from  his 
centre  chair,  and  return,  leading  Zare,  so  radiant 
in  all  her  fully  developed  beauty,  to  her  place 
beside  his  own. 

How  pleasant  to  her,  evidently,  had  been 
these  sunny  days  by  the  lake  ! how  happy  she 
had  looked ! how  unconscious  and  how  perfect 
had  been  her  untroubled  delight ! how  girlish, 
how  unsuspicious,  how  unalloyed  ! 

And  now — what  memory  had  it  all  left  for 
her  % what  answer  did  that  proud  young  heart 
give  really  and  in  spite  of  itself,  in  its  quivering 
and  living  depth  to  the  earnest,  pathetic  ap- 
peal of  Hugo’s  grave  eyes  \ what  echo  to  the 
letter  he  had  now  written  to  her — telling  of  his 
solitude  and  his  despair  % 

How,  as  the  Prince  himself  had  asked  him, 
might  it  be  with  her  ? 

John  walked  on,  and  mused,  and  speculated. 
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and  again  and  again  the  wish  rose  that  Roderick 
was  here  even  now,  and  that  all  this  delay,  and 
solitude  of  life,  and  uncertainty,  were  at  an  end 
for  Zare,  and  that  she  were  safely  anchored  in 
that  quiet,  sweet  haven  of  a reposeful  and 
happy  home,  in  which  he,  her  faithful  friend, 
might  feel  her  to  be  safe  and  at  rest  for  ever. 

He  wished  that  Roderick  had  come,  or  that 
at  least  they  might  hear  from  him,  fixing 
surely  the  date  of  his  return.  For  it  was 
strange  indeed,  as  John  went  on  to  think  and 
to  remember,  strange  that  they  had  not  heard 
during  all  these  latter  weeks. 

What  could  Roderick  be  doing, — and  what 
was  he  thinking  about  them  all  l 

John  walked  rapidly  through  the  evening 
mist  as  all  these  thoughts  and  speculations 
chased  each  other  through  his  mind.  He 
walked  on  and  drew  near  the  little  street  where 
Zare  lived. 

He  reached  the  end  of  the  street.  It  was  a dull. 
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little,  dusky-looking  funnel  to-night,  he  thought, 
as  his  eyes  wandered  down  it.  It  was  lit  here  and 
there  by  a flickering  lamp,  that  strove  to  throw 
some  lustre  across  the  fog  ; but  it  was  almost 
dark  now,  notwithstanding  this,  from  end  to 
end — for  these  feeble  and  struggling  luminaries 
made  little  way  through  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

“Poor  child,”  he  murmured  to  himself, 
“ what  a dreary  little  place  of  abode  has  been 
allotted  hitherto  to  the  brave  and  bright 
young  soul,  as  the  sublunary  scene  of  the 
labours  of  its  ardent  genius.  What  a gloomy 
little  street ! Poor,  sunny-hearted  Zare  ! you 
were  born,  not  for  shade,  but  sunshine,  and  for 
brightness,  not  gloom.  But  Roderick  will  let 
in  floods  of  lasting  and  living  light  upon  the 
pathway  of  all  the  future  to  come  for  you,  let 
us  hope  that,  at  least.  He  will  shed  all  the 
lustre  with  which  an  external  summer  could 
gild  your  life.” 
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Then,  as  John  hurried  on,  there  flashed 
across  his  recollection  the  memory  of  that 
morning  of  last  season  when  he  had  come  to 
visit  Zare — the  day  after  that  party  of  aunt 
Debugines’,  at  which  she  had  sung — and  of  his 
meeting  Roddy  here  by  her  doorstep  in  this 
very  street,  and  of  the  flush  on  the  young 
fellow’s  countenance,  and  the  glow  in  his  glad 
blue  eyes — which  had  all  so  vividly  revealed 
even  then  to  John,  with  such  bright  and  certain 
revelation  indeed,  the  probabilities  of  the  future, 
as  regarded  Roddy’s  sentiments  for  Zare. 

How  bright  the  young  sailor  had  looked  that 
morning,  and  what  a rapid,  direct,  and  deter- 
mined courtship  had  his  been  ! 

Would  that  he  were  at  home  now  to 
complete  it ! 

This  last  thought  had  scarcely  formed  itself 
in  John’s  mind,  when  he  was  in  sight  of,  and 
close  to,  Zare’s  house.  At  that  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  a figure — the  tall,  broad-shoul- 
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dered  figure  of  a man — passed  out  into  the  fog 
and  gloom  of  the  narrow  street,  and  the  door 
was  shut  behind  him. 

John  stopped  and  started  ; for  a second  he 
stood  as  if  glued  suddenly  to  the  pavement 
beneath  his  feet.  He  stopped  and  gazed  through 
the  fog  and  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
chemist’s  globe  lamp,  as  the  man  walked  down 
the  stone  steps,  slowly  reached  the  pavement, 
and  turned  towards  John  along  the  narrow 
street. 

Roderick  ! was  the  first  thought  that  sprang 
into  form  and  almost  broke  from  his  lips. 

Roderick  ! arrived  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, and  having  rushed  already  to  the 
longed-for  presence  of  his  beloved. 

Roderick — it  was  but  the  thought  of  a 
second,  and  then  as  swiftly  it  was  gone.  For 
the  next  thought,  the  next  realization,  that 
forced  itself  with  the  electric  shock  of  an  almost 
stupefying  surprise,  upon  John’s  perceptive 
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faculties  was  the  astounding  fact,  unmistakably 
recognised  by  him,  as  he  stood  silent  and  trans- 
fixed— his  eyes  reaching  through  the  gloom  to 
the  slowly  advancing  form — that  it  was  not 
Roderick,  not  nearly  so  tall,  but  straighter,  and 
carrying  head  and  shoulders  with  a more  erect 
and  a prouder  mien. 

It  was  not  Roderick,  but  Prince  Hugo  of 
Rodavia,  walking  with  his  usual  quiet  and 
measured  step  along  the  mud-grimed  London 
pavement  towards  John,  having  this  very 
moment  emerged  beneath  the  swinging  lamp 
above  the  chemist’s  jars  and  bottles,  from  out 
Zare  La-Gonidet’s  unpretending  door. 

He  advanced,  unconscious  of  John,  who 
stood  still  as  if  growing  into  the  pavement 
stone,  just  beside  a tall  lamp-post,  whose  flick- 
ering light  streamed  down  through  the  fog 
between  them,  and  revealed,  even  by  its  feeble 
ray,  with  still  more  unmistakable  clearness,  to 
John’s  vision,  the  pale,  grave  countenance  of 
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the  Prince — advancing  still  towards  him  with 
absent  and  painful  expression  upon  his  face,  and 
with  downcast  eyes. 

He  approached.  John  stood  still  beneath 
the  lamp  post — then  he  moved. 

He  advanced  a step,  one  instant — and  Hugo 
looked  up.  He  visibly  started — he  drew  back 
and  stood  also  quite  still  for  one  second,  meet- 
ing John’s  dismayed  and  astonished  gaze.  Then 
his  face  lit  up  with  a faint,  sad,  flickering  smile. 

“ Ah ! my  good  friend,”  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
lamp  glow  fell  full  upon  John’s  small,  delicate 
countenance,  and  he  recognised  him  also  unmis- 
takably now.  “ Ah  ! ” And  he  held  out  his 
hand. 

Slowly,  and  still  half  stupefied  with  surprise, 
and  with  numberless  contending  thoughts  and 
feelings,  John  at  length  advanced. 

“ Prince  Hugo  ! ” he  exclaimed,  in  a low,  deep 
tone  of  wonder,  of  misgiving,  almost  of  reproach. 

“ Yes,”  the  Prince  said,  coming  up  to  him, 
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and  standing  close  now  under  the  tall  lamp- 
post, with  the  hard,  fierce  glare  falling  full  upon 
his  pale  face ; “ yes,  I am  here,  Do  not  re- 
reproach me,  Frere — I could  not  help  it.  Yes, 
I came.” 

“ I am  so  surprised,  my  Prince,”  murmured 
John,  “that  I hardly  seem  to  find  anything 
else  to  say.” 

“Yes,  you  are  surprised,  and  more  than  sur- 
prised, Frere,  as  I know,  my  good  friend,  you 
are  angry,  and  bitterly  disgusted  with  me  as 
well.  Oh,  Frere,  I could  not  help  it.  It  all 
came  over  me  again,  one  bleak,  desolate  day  at 
Rodenstadt,  and  I felt  that,  if  I died  for  it,  I 
must  see  her  again.” 

“ And  you  have  seen  her.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  I have  seen  her,”  he  answered 
eagerly,  his  face  and  eyes  lighting  up  for  a 
moment  with  a quick,  passionate  gleam  of  joy. 
“ I have  seen  her  ! Frere,  how  beautiful  she  is, 
more  lovely  than  my  fairest  memory  of  her 
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— more  charming  than  my  sweetest  dream.  I 
have  seen  her,  and  I came  in  upon  her,  Frere, 
as  she  stood  in  my  diadem  that  I sent  to  her,  to 
crown  her  my  Queen  of  Song.  She  stood  there 
with  the  sparkling,  sunlike  thing  on  her  dark 
hair,  as  I came  in.  And  oh,  Frere ! — I have 
fought  my  battle,  I have  tried,  I have  struggled, 
but  out  there  in  Rodavia  — the  old,  sweet 
memories  came  back  to  me.  For,  amid  the 
wintry  gloom  and  fast-gathering  storms,  they 
all  came  back — the  thought  of  those  bright  days 
by  the  lake  side,  of  her  voice,  her  presence,  her 
smile  ; and  a weak,  dark  hour  came  upon  me  of 
hard  rebellion  against  the  ‘ must  be,’  against  all 
the  bitterness  of  fate.  And  it  drove  me  here 
— drove  me  amid  the  drifts,  and  winds,  and 
snows,  across  the  breadth  of  Europe,  to  see  her 
just  once  more — to  see  her  and  to  force  from 
her  own  lips  the  desolating  verdict  of  unrelent- 
ing exile  from  her  dear  presence  for  me.  Or 
persuade  her — as  I had  almost  persuaded 
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myself — that  it  is  madness — that  it  cannot 
be — that  it  is  needless,  Quixotic  folly  to  cast 
away  and  drive  from  us  the  bliss  of  both 
our  lives.  For,  Frere,  it  is  for  herself 
also  I would  plead  with  her.  She  does  not 
love  this  Roderick — she  does  not  love  him 
indeed ; and — about  £ Madame  ma  femme,'  you 
know  we  do  not  regard  those  things  in  our 
country  as  you  do — they  do  not  disturb  our 
standards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty  and 
rectitude,  as  they  do  yours  here  ; and  so — when 
I got  home  to  Rodavia,  and  realised  all  this, 
and  remembered  sweet  gleams  of  light  in  Zare’s 
soft  eyes,  that  had  shone  in  answer  to  mine 
many  and  many  a time  during  those  sunny 
days  of  summer  memories  in  Switzerland,  oh, 
Frere,  I felt  I must  try,  I must  come  over  here 
and  see  her  once — before  this  marriage  was  an 
affair  accomplished  and  done  with — and  before 
she  was  yet  more  sternly  separated  by  another 
unassailable,  hard  barrier  of  fate  from  me.  So 
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I have  come ! I am  here  for  one  day  in 
your  foggy  capital.  And  now,  I am  glad  I have 
met  you — I am  glad  to  hold  your  hand  and 
wish  you  once  ‘ farewell,’  for — I am  going  back 
to-night — this  very  night — straight  back  across 
lands  and  seas  again.  I am  going  away  back 
to  my  snow-bound  Itodavia,  for — I have  seen 
her,  and — I have  had  my  answer,  Frere  ! ” 

John  could  find  no  words  to  say  in  the  pause 
that  followed. 

His  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed  on  the 
ground,  while  the  colour  rushed  hotly  over  his 
face  and  brow  during  the  Prince’s  explanation, 
were  raised  slowly  now,  and  turned  towards  the 
pale  grave  countenance. 

Hugo  had  removed  his  hat — as  his  habit  was 
so  often  when  speaking  on  any  subject  that 
deeply  moved  or  concerned  him— removed  his 
hat,  and  was  looking  upwards  into  the  grim 
foggy  night ; and  he  drew  a deep  quick  breath 
as  he  ceased  speaking,  as  if  the  heavy  still  air 
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suffocated  him,  and  as  if  his  heart  Avere  struggling 
fiercely  against  the  trammels  of  his  self-control. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  gravely,  “I  have  had  my 
answer  ; and  I think,  Frere,  I have  come  to  my 
own  senses  again.  The  madness  and  wild,  strong 
rebellion  have  passed  away  from  me  ; and  at  her 
voice  and  words  I have  gained  courage  and  re- 
solution, and  the  power  to  accept  the  fate  of 
calm  endurance  again.  I am  going  back  to 
Fodavia,  and  take  with  me  her  help  and  her 
inspiration, — take  back  the  memory  of  the 
SAveet  thrill  of  the  grave  eager  voice  plead- 
ing Avith  me  for  the  emancipation  of  my  will 
and  energy  from  an  enthralling  self, — take  back 
with  me  the  light  I have  caught  from  her  eyes 
upon  my  life’s  work  ; upon  my  people  ; upon 
my  destiny  ; on  my  obscure  and  far-distant 
home.  Yes,  I have  seen  her.  I have  sat  Avith 
her  there  a long  happy  hour  in  her  quiet  little 
room  ; and  I am  going  back  to-night,  rebuked 
and  strengthened,  and  once  more  ready  and 
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sustained.  Frere,  you  were  right, — when  I 
was  weak,  that  tender,  womanly  soul  was 
strong ; when  I failed,  she  upheld  me  ; when 
I fell,  she  has  raised  me  again.  Ah, — if  we 
lost  Eden’s  fair  happy  shades  through  Eve’s  one 
temptation  long  ages  since — surely  it  is  a sweet 
thing  now,  when  she  stands,  brave  and  stain- 
less, holding  open  for  us  once  more,  the  long- 
closed  gate,  and  pointing  with  brave,  eager, 
gesture  across  the  wilderness  and  the  tangled 
thicket  towards  the  homeward  returning  way. 
So  it  has  been  for  me, — so,  she  has  done  for 
me.  So  she  answered,  when  I strove,  for  one 
passionate  moment  of  lost  self-control,  to  make 
her  see  it  as  I for  that  moment  saw,  to  make  her 
throw  down  resistance,  as  I had  resolved  to  fling 
it  desperately  away,  — persuade  her  to  come 
back  with  me  away  from  her  solitude,  away 
from  this  land  of  fogs  and  hard  struggles,  and 
chill  sympathies,  and  bitter  difficulty,  and  dreary 
life, — away  to  our  own  beloved  sun-lands  of 
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the  south,  where  beauty  and  sunlight,  and 
all  fair  things  of  purest  human  joy — should 
be  hers  for  ever — in  a radiance  of  eternal 
summer,  by  which  I should  unwearingly  sur- 
round her,  by  my  undying  love.  Ah,  Frere,  I 
stand  abashed  before  you  ; the  crown  has  fallen 
from  my  head ; I am  all  unworthy.  My 
strength  and  resistance  for  that  eager  moment 
gave  way  and  failed.  But  for  her, — had  she 
been  other  than  she  is, — there  might  now  be 
closed  for  me,  for  ever,  the  bright  golden 
portals  that  screen  from  human  vision  our 
‘ Tr aim’s  Paradies.’  But  for  her  ! Ah  — 
you  spoke  well  once  ; you  had  just  confidence 
in  her.  And  now,  once  more,  good-bye.  I am 
going  again.  A few  days’  weary  journeying 
across  the  cold  broad  flats  of  Europe,  and  you 
may  think  of  me  returned — with  my  good 
Rochsdorff,  who  has  been  my  companion  here. 
Think  of  me  back  in  that  far-off  home  of  mine, 
where  I mean  once  more,  in  that  heavenly  light 
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which  she  has  upheld  for  me,  to  trace  the  stern 
footprints  of  duty,  upwards  along  the  track  of 
my  grey,  dull  life.  Farewell,  once  more  fare- 
well, my  good  friend  Frere.” 

And  this  was  all.  Before  John  could  speak 
again,  while  the  vision  of  the  Prince,  clad  in  a 
rough  tweed  suit  and  wearing  his  low-crowned 
hat,  had  become  much  more  than  a sort  of 
dream, — the  Prince  had  left  him  again,  giving 
no  invitation,  no  encouragement,  to  John  to 
accompany  him  along  the  dusky  streets. 

Left  him  standing,  still  transfixed,  by  the 
lamp-post  at  Zare’s  humble  door,  watching  that 
tall  straight  figure,  as  he  trod  the  pavement 
with  firm  step,  and  as  he  disappeared  away  into 
the  fog  and  gloom  of  the  December  evening, 
— vanishing  as  if  he  were  indeed  a dream. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

NEVER  AGAIN. 

Almost  mechanically,  after  watching  the 
Prince  until  fog  and  gloomy  darkness  had 
quite  hidden  him  from  view,  John  turned,  and, 
with  only  a vague  sort  of  half-conscious  realiza- 
tion of  what  had  happened  to  interrupt  his 
original  purpose  in  coming  along  Queen’s 
Place  to-night,  he  turned  and  walked  slowly 
up  Zare’s  doorstep,  and  rang  the  bell. 

“ Please  go  upstairs,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Merrick, 
who  hastily  opened  the  door,  and  as  hastily 
shut  it  again  when  she  had  admitted  and  recog- 
nised John,  for  she  was  eager  to  get  back  to  a 
waiting  customer  in  the  milliner’s  shop.  “ Miss 
La-Gonidy  is  at  home  ; and  she  has  had  visitors 
already  this  afternoon,  but  I think  the  foreign 
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gentleman  is  gone,  a minute  ago  ; so  excuse  me, 
sir  ; if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  just  please 
go  up.” 

John  obeyed,  setting  his  hat  and  umbrella 
down  upon  the  marble  passage  slab,  musing,  as 
he  did  so,  on  the  curious  contrast  of  this  humble 
little  domicile,  where  Hugo’s  and  Roderick’s 
adored  Diva  so  quietly  dwelt,  with  the  sunny 
villa,  fitted  with  every  attribute  to  charm  or  to 
make  life  enchanting  to  refined  and  aesthetic 
tastes, — that  villa  where  she  had  been  received 
by  the  Prince,  away  on  Lake  Leman.  The  con- 
trast, and  everything  implied  and  suggested  in 
it,  were  doubtless  all  unnoticed,  in  the  fever  of 
his  impetuous  eagerness,  by  Hugo,  on  his  swift 
fleeting  visit  to  her  little  residence  here. 

John  went  slowly  up  the  narrow  stairs  in  the 
dim  light  of  a little  gas-lamp  hung  over  the 
hall  door.  Upstairs  he  went,  and,  still  with  his 
mind  dreamily  occupied  with  the  sudden  rush 
of  contending  feelings  which  his  encounter  with 
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Prince  Hugo  hacl  aroused,  he  opened  the  sitting- 
room  door,  merely  touching  it  with  a light 
knock  to  announce  himself  as  he  went  in. 

But  on  the  very  threshold  he  paused,  and, 
with  a quick  thrill  of  realization,  his  step  was 
arrested  as  he  entered  the  room. 

The  fire  was  flickering  low  and  neglected  ; 
the  little  reading-lamp  burnt  softly  on  a round 
table  on  one  side  ; and  in  the  large  easy  chair 
was  Zare,  sunk  back  into  its  depth,  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands,  her  head  bent  low,  and 
her  whole  frame  trembling  with  an  agony  of 
strong  agitation,  that  had  broken  over  her,  and 
overwhelmed  her  beyond  all  power  of  restraint 
or  stay. 

Deep-drawn  sighs,  and  long  quivering  sobs, 
shook  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  vain  she 
pressed  her  trembling  fingers  over  her  eyes  in 
a brave  unyielding  effort  to  drive  back  the 
hot  rebellious  tears. 

Alone,  and  in  the  grim  and  gloomy  solitude 
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of  her  little  humble  room,  she  was  fighting,  once 
more,  one  of  those  dire  battles  of  humanity,  in 
which  the  heart,  must  conquer  or  die.  Fighting 
with  that  fierce  adversary  indeed,  who  again 
and  again  arose  within  her  ; rose  with  passion- 
ate energy,  rose  to  smite  good  with  evil,  to  slay 
right  and  loyalty  and  honour,  in  the  fierce 
tumultuous  rebellion  of  eager  and  passionate 
love. 

For  through  everything,  her  tenderness  and 
compassion  for  him,  her  wistful  and  uncontroll- 
able longing  to  be  with  him,  to  see  him,  to 
comfort,  to  compassionate  and  to  solace  his 
life,  had  been  strong  and  irrepressible  within 
her,  although  never  for  one  moment  even  to 
herself  admitted  or  allowed. 

For,  oh ! in  spite  of  all,  she  loved  him  ! 

With  every  fibre  of  that  sensitive  nature,  to 
which  his  had  been  so  harmonious  and  sympa- 
thetic ; with  every  pulse  of  that  passionate  and 
deep  earnest  heart  which  had  seemed  to  beat 
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from  that  summer  morning — when,  on  Geneva’s 
sunny  shore,  she  had  at  first  beheld  him,  had 
seemed  to  beat  with  such  perfect  understand- 
ing in  accord  with  his. 

She  loved  him,  and  she  knew  it ! Her  heart 
rebelliously  cried  out  that  she  loved  him,  and 
she  smote  her  heart  with  unswerving  cruelty, 
when  she  drove  him  relentlessly  from  her  now. 

And  Roderick ! When  he  at  last  came 
home,  what  should  she  say  to  Roderick  ? 

What — but  that,  with  all  the  force  of  her 
strength  and  her  conscience  ; her  heart’s  sin- 
cerest  gratitude,  and  warm  active  devotion,  she 
would  be  his,  if  he  still  wished  for  her, — if  he 
still  would  take  her,  when  all  had  been  told 
to  him — as  she  indeed  frankly  meant  to  tell 
— if  he  would  still  wish  to  take  her,  as  his 
wife,  as  his,  for  life — for  ever.  If  he  would  still 
take  her  (more  weary,  more  world-worn  than 
before  as  she  now  was),  into  the  shelter  and  safe 
haven  of  his  home  love.  She  would  be  his,  as 
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she  had  promised  ; and  to  the  last  hour  of  her 
existence,  to  the  last  throb  of  her  heart,  he 
would  find  her  loyal  and  true. 

But  ah  ! that  other  deep-souled  gentle- 
hearted  friend — tender  and  wistful  compassion 
for  him  quivered  again  and  again  through  her 
sensitive  soul.  And  as  John  now  came  in 
upon  her,  she  was,  for  the  moment,  quite  over- 
whelmed with  the  anguish  of  a bitter  rebellious 
longing,  (almost  rising  to  self-reproachful  regret,) 
as  she  realized,  that  he  was  gone  away  from 
her  again,  driven  forth  by  her  own  stern  man- 
date, from  her  presence  and  from  her  sight. 

Her  soul  was  rocked,  for  all  seemed  darkness 
and  confusion  within  her,  for  that  angry,  stormy 
and  evil  hour. 

All  seemed  darkness  and  entanglement,  her 
promise  to  Roderick,  her  love  for  Hugo.  Her 
loyalty  to  the  one,  her  tender  pity  and  eager 
sympathy  for  the  other.  Her  desire  to  do 
right,  before  everything,  and  the  dense  obscurity 
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of  her  vision  for  the  moment,  as  to  what  (in 
the  midst  of  everything)  was  really  the  right 
to  do. 

She  started — John’s  footsteps  on  the  staircase 
fell  upon  her  ear ; John’s  touch  upon  the  door- 
handle startled  her,  and  before  she  was  aroused 
sufficiently  to  raise  her  face  from  between  her 
clasping  hands,  he  was  on  the  threshold  and  in 
the  room. 

Then  suddenly  she  looked  up,  as  he  paused, 
and  with  saddened  and  compassionate  gaze, 
stood  and  contemplated  her  there  for  one  silent 
moment. 

She  looked  up,  her  hands  dropped,  and  claspt 
together,  rested  upon  her  knee.  She  raised  her 
face,  its  shadowy  outline  in  the  soft  lamp  light 
looking  stricken  and  pale, — pale,  as  the  Prince 
had  looked  when  John  met  him  in  the  dark 
street  below, — pale  with  the  pain  and  bitter 
anguish  and  wearying  struggle  of  passion, 
rebellious  and  hardly  controlled. 
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She  looked  up,  the  great  tear-drops  lying  like 
globes  of  dewy  light  below  the  dark  fringes  of 
her  eyes.  She  looked  quietly  at  him,  as  he 
approached  and  stood  by  the  fireplace  close  to 
her  side,  and,  as  she  saw  full  now  into  his  face, 
and  noticed  its  flush  of  unwonted  excitement, 
and  the  gaze  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  her, 
in  his  grave,  kind  eyes. 

She  knew  then,  that  he  was  quite  aware  of 
who  had  stood — just  where  he  was  now  standing, 
in  that  little  room,  twenty  minutes  before. 
And  that  she  need  not  tell  him,  whose  were 
the  passionate  heart-broken  voice  and  words 
which  had  brought  these  bitter,  hot  tears  to  her 
eyes. 

“Monsieur  Jean,”  she  murmured  in  a low 
breaking  voice.  “Ah,  Monsieur  Jean,  Monsieur 
J ean,  be  sorry  for  me — I have  lost  my  dear,  good 
friend.” 

“ My  poor  little  Zare,”  he  answered. 

“ Yes,  be  very,  very  sorry  for  me,  for  I have 
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lost  my  dear  friend.  Ah, — I thought  he  would 
be  always  my  friend, — so  strong,  so  kind,  so 
true;  but  he  is  gone — I can  never  bring  him 
back  to  be  my  good,  dear  friend  any  more, 
Monsieur  Jean — I can  never,  never  see  Prince 
Hugo  again.” 

“ Zare,  and  it  is  a great  grief  to  you  1 ” 

“Ah,  Monsieur  Jean,  you  are  so  sympathetic 
and  understanding,  like  Miriam  is,  and  more 
than  she,  for  she  is  kind  and  always  gentle  and 
sympathetic,  but,  oh ! she  cannot  understand. 
But  you, — you  knew  all  my  days,  the  old, 
hard  times  of  bitter  struggle  and  weary  com- 
mon troubles  so  long  ago,  and  you  have  helped 
me  always  in  everything,  and  you  know, — 
you  saw  how  it  all  was,  even  at  first, — so 
long  ago,  on  that  evening  last  summer.  You 
remember  when  I sang  in  London,  for  the  very 
first  time  at  Palace  Gate  ; and  then  again  when 
I went  to  that  lady’s,  Mrs.  Leominster,  and 
sang  on  that  beautiful  afternoon,  nearly  about 
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the  same  time — you  remember  that,  too.  How 
he,  Roderick,  was  so  good,  so  kind  to  me,  and  I 
was  so  frightened,  and  so  alone,  and  oh  ! so 
weary  of  my  desolate,  struggling  life,  and  you 
know  how  I thought  it  was  enough  to  feel 
as  I did  for  him, — when  he  was  so  dear  and 
tender  to  me,  and — I did  not  know,  I did  not 
know,  when  I said  ‘Yes’  to  him,  how  much,  how 
differently,  how  very  terribly  I should  still  live 
to  feel.  For  oh  ! Monsieur  Jean,  it  is  not  as 
with  Hugo,  you  know.  Roderick — he  is  so  kind, 
so  bright,  so  brave,  but  what  does  he  know  of 
the  soul  within  me,  of  music  and  its  passionate 
sighs,  of  wonder,  and  weary  longing,  for  far 
away,  infinite,  and  deep  ineffable  things. 
Thoughts,  such  as  these,  have  never  touched 
his  soul.  Bright  Roderick!  he  is  made  for  joy 
and  sunshine,  and  all  the  sparkling  shallow 
easy  times  of  life.  But,  the  Prince — ah,  Mon- 
sieur Jean,  he  understands  all  and  everything 
of  me.  I think  his  words  wander  when 
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he  speaks  to  me  like  a stream  of  sympa- 
thetic sweetness,  over  my  heart — seeming  to 
interpret  for  my  self  the  deep,  dark,  difficult 
things  of  my  own  spirit  and  soul.  And  I can 
speak  to  him,  and  he  can  comprehend  my 
words.  Ah!  Monsieur  Jean,  why  is  it  so?  Why 
is  life  so  strange,  so  difficult,  so  entangled ; 
why  must  I drive  him  thus  relentlessly,  and  to 
my  own  heart’s  anguish,  away  ? ” 

“Your  own  heart  knows  why,  my  brave 
Zare,”  said  John. 

“ Yes,  yes,  I know  ; that  is  just  it.  I know. 
Had  I not  known,  I might  have  listened  to 
the  false,  wild  voice  that  whispered  eagerly 
within  me  for  a moment,  and  to  Hugo’s  strong, 
pleading  words.  But — I do  know,  and  I will 
be  true  to  what  I know  ; — yes,  even  if, 
in  the  struggle,  my  poor,  tired  heart  should 
break  and  die.  There  was  no  word  said 
by  me — this  day,  to  Prince  Hugo,  that  “was 
disloyal  to  Roderick — nothing  I shall  ever 
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have  to  repeat  to  him,  asking  him  to  forgive — 
I was  loyal,  only — Monsieur  Jean — why  is  it  all 
made  so  ? ” 

“ Things  go  crooked  enough  in  this  world  of 
ours,  truly,”  said  J ohn.  “ Ah,  Zare,  what  is  it 
all  for  ? God  knows  ! Are  we  to  learn,  per- 
haps, that  amidst  all  the  grief  and  tumult  of 
living  pain  and  passion,  and  of  weary  and 
breaking  human  hearts,  the  imaginary  world 
of  our  own  vibrating  and  sensitive  natures,  of 
all  our  aesthetic  feelings,  our  sympathies,  and  our 
arts,  (with  all  their  results  and  outcome,)  are, 
after  all,  not  the  first  and  most  precious  things  \ 
Are  we  perhaps,  to  learn,  that,  with  all  our 
struggling  efforts  to  enrich  and  beautify  our 
lives,  and  to  live  out — with  every  fibre  of  our 
souls’  capacity — the  full,  complete  possibilities 
of  ourselves  ? Are  we  to  learn  that  it  does 
not,  after  all,  much  matter — that  suffering,  not 
satisfaction,  is  our  destiny,  and  that  there  are 
deeper  and  higher  things  to  be  developed  for 
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all  of  us  even  than  the  richest  possibilities  of 
our  wills  and  power  ? ” 

“ Yes,  yes,  yes — so  I think.  How  you  can 
read  my  thought ! just  exactly — so,  I told  him, 
Monsieur  Jean.  When  he  said  that  I had 
swept  his  soul  of  everything  save  ‘ love  and 
love’s  despair.’  As  he  sat  here,  and  quoted 
Heine’s  beautiful  lines  to  me,  and  showed  me  a 
picture  of  his  own  unloved  and  embittered  life. 
And  said,  that  if  we  had  met  earlier,  while  he 
was  unfettered,  and  my  promise  free,  that  I — 
little  obscure,  struggling  artiste  as  I have  been, 
these  many  years — should  have  been  his  chosen 
and  honoured  one,  his  wife,  and  the  Queen  of 
his  heart  and  home.  And,  moreover,  as  he 
said,  that  it  mattered  little  in  his  eyes,  the  tie 
that  binds  on  his  side,  and  that  mine  was  but 
a word  of  promise  and  not  a binding  deed.  As 
he  urged — in  that  false  spirit  which  seemed 
darkly  to  possess  him  for  the  time — as  he 
spoke — for  one  wild  moment  my  heart  seemed 
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to  answer,  to  agree,  as  it  paused  to  hear.  But 
it  was  but  a moment — but  a dark,  wild  moment 
— then  the  fire-cloud  seemed  to  clear  away,  and 
I saw  light  again.  And  then — ah,  Monsieur 
Jean,  he  was  so  patient  and  so  good  ! — He  lis- 
tened, and  let  me  tell  him  what  I thought,  just 
as  you  say.  He  let  me  talk  to  him — I,  an 
ignorant  girl,  about  all  these  deep,  entangled, 
difficult  things  of  life.  He  let  me  tell  him 
of  that  Other  Love — which  lifts  us  beyond 
the  joys  and  the  fleeting  sweetness — as  well  as 
above  the  pains  and  the  bitter  suffering  of  this 
little  life.  Ah,  you  know  what  I told  him, 
Monsieur  Jean.  How  He,  to  whom  we  owe  that 
higher  Love,  lived  here  among  us  ; and  how  He 
laid  down  everything,  all  the  joy  and  passing 
sweetness,  that  tempts  and  draws  us  often  into 
bitter  struggles  here  ; how  He  gave  up  all — 
for  the  sake  of  that  standard  He  raised,  and 
left  living  and  ever-glorious  among  us ; and 
how, — above  all,  the  beauty  of  art,  or  sweet- 
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ness  of  association — all  the  tender,  irresistible 
things  to  which  our  hearts  in  temptation  are  so 
sensitive  and  alive — above  all  rises  that  other 
Love  to  which  we  may  reach,  and  which  alone 
is  our  one  deep  need.  Only  by  knowing  it 
do  we  realize  and  know,  that  endurance  — 
through  every  contrary  storm  that  rocks, — or 
of  every  wound  that  pierces — our  inmost  soul, 
is  nobler  than  all  our  Art  can  bring  us,  and 
is  really  the  one  grand  aim  for  which  we  live 
and  are.  Ah,  Monsieur  Jean,  it  was  so  good  of 
him  ! He  sat  here  and  heard  me,  and  he  said 
— and  he  made  me  strong  and  happy  for  a 
moment  when  he  said  it — that  he  went  away 
helped,  and  more  hopeful  in  spirit,  for  my  poor 
struggling  words. — My  dear,  noble  friend. — 
Fancy,  what  comfort  to  think — that  he  may 
be  helped,  by  me ! And  now  it  is  over,  it 
is  over,  and  for  ever  and  ever,  that  bright, 
strange  day-dream,  with  all  its  mystic  and 
witching  influence,  which  came  floating  before 
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my  foolish  and  unconscious  eyes  during  those 
bright  weeks  at  Geneva,  and  which  enrapt 
my  spirit,  and  captivated  and  enchained  it  in 
a sort  of  strange,  delicious  thraldom  for  all 
that  wonderful  time.  It  is  over — for  somehow 
I seem  this  afternoon  to  have  escaped  from  out 
its  power  and  its  fascination — for  ever.  It  is 
over,  but  ah ! I must  never  see  him.  He  can 
never  he  my  friend  again.  I must  not  see 
him, — no  — never  more  again.  But  I shall 
often  remember  him.  I shall  hope  he  may  be 
happy, — that  at  least  it  may  be  well,  with  him. 
For  he  was  good  and  kind  to  me,  Monsieur 
Jean  ; and  he  was  once — and  for  such  a bright, 
short  time — he  was,  indeed,  my  noble-hearted 
friend.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


HE  COMETH  NOT. 

After  Zare’s  last  words  a short  pause  followed. 
John  stood  silent  upon  the  hearth-rug,  gazing 
with  softened  expression,  and  eyes  suffused 
with  a blinding  haze,  into  the  fire,  and  there 
came  over  Zare’s  face  one  of  those  strange  far- 
away dreamy  looks  writh  which  he  had  been 
familiar  from  her  earliest  girlhood,  and  which 
seemed  always  to  give  her  lovely  countenance 
a lofty  idealistic  glow  of  light,  caught  even 
from  some  higher  source  than  the  fount  of  in- 
spiration whose  streams  filled  and  enriched 
the  artistic  and  musical  spheres  of  her  inner 
being. 

A higher  light,  a brighter,  softer  gleam, 
rested  in  her  dark  shadowed  eyes,  as  she 
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clasped  h®r  hands  together,  bent  a moment 
over  the  smouldering  fire,  and  made  within 
herself,  and  openly  to  her  kind  and  gentle 
friend,  the  resolution  of  complete  renunciation 
of  any  approach  in  the  coming  future,  to  the 
perilous  evil  that  had  crept  so  insidiously  and 
so  close,  to  the  portals  of  her  unconscious  heart. 

She  would  “ never  see  him  again,”  she  mur- 
mured, in  a low,  earnest  tone,  and  as  the  reso- 
lution took  form  within  her,  she  sat  silent  for 
that  moment,  realizing  it,  endorsing  it  in  her 
heart,  and  feeling  to  its  quivering  depths  all 
the  resolution  implied. 

“ Never  again.” 

It  had  been  a dream,  and  it  was  over.  It 
had  been  as  a wave  that  had  stolen  up  the 
strand  of  her  soul,  and  stolen  so  quietly,  so 
insidiously,  too,  that  not  until  its  force  had 
broken  over  her  whole  nature,  for  that  one 
bewildering  moment  on  board  the  Turquoise 
had  its  approach  or  its  danger  been  recognized. 
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And  only  by  tlie  sweet,  strong  vehemence  with 
which  it  had  swept  for  the  time  being  all 
fainter  impressions  away,  had  she  been  roused 
to  realize  it — even  then  ! 

But  it  had  been  driven  back, — that  strong 
wild  wave.  It  had  been  driven  back,  swept 
away  from  heart  and  spirit,  and  from  her  clear 
realizing  and  self-revealing  powers.  And  once 
more,  and  very  quickly,  had  there  stood  visible 
for  her  again,  the  clear,  unerring  footprints  of 
her  life’s  destiny  and  intent.  Vividly  had 
there  flashed  forth  before  her  the  light  of 
truth  and  loyalty ; clearly  had  she  seen,  over 
the  rocky  and  stormy  way,  the  path  to  which 
right  and  honour  led. 

The  pathway  which  led  unrelentingly  to 
control  of  all  dangerous  impulse  ; and  to  re- 
nunciation uncompromising  and  complete  of  all 
those  subtle,  artistic  sympathies  which  had  so 
lately  swayed  her  being.  All  were  renounced 

and  swept  away  from  her  heart,  as  she  sat 
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there  in  silence  for  a moment  now  ; and  John 
stood  near  her,  giving  the  help  and  strength 
which  his  kind  fidelity  had  ever  brought  to  her 
young,  solitary  soul. 

And  it  seemed  to  Zare  as  she  sat  there, 
as  if  (for  just  that  one  quiet  moment)  she 
was  enabled  to  see  far  into  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  to  gauge  all  the  inevitable  results 
of  things  ; and  while  in  spite  of  herself  a sigh 
of  silent  regret,  for  her  lost  and  banished 
friend,  wandered  waywardly  after  him  on  his 
homeward  route  once  more — for  him,  also,  she 
could  see  beyond — to  the  deep  good  results  of 
this  discipline  of  pain.  She  could  see  how  the 
strong  heart’s  sorrow  would  drive  away  the 
mists  of  fancy,  the  frothy  vapours  of  merely 
aesthetic  sentiment ; and  would  bring  out — for 
his  earnest  nature — reality  with  more  actuating 
force  than  it  had  ever  before  stood  revealed 
to  him.  IIow  time  should  show  him,  through 
those  hours  of  pain,  the  firm  footprints  of  duty, 
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'where  they  lay  clearly  marked  over  the  rocks 
and  vales  of  his  life  ; even  as  they  stood  out  now 
clear  and  distinct,  in  the  strong  light  of  her 
heart’s  depth,  for  her. 

It  would  be  well  for  him  at  last. 

He  felt,  he  suffered,  he  had  gone  forth 
strengthened,  and  resolved  to  meet  and  conquer 
suffering ; and  life — for  all  future  years — 
would  be  for  him  no  longer — a mystical  and 
aesthetic  dream. 

It  would  in  the  end,  with  him,  too,  be  well. 

And  for  herself  1 

Romance, — “the  passionate  fever  of  romance, 
which  thrilled  her  sometimes,  and  which  had 
seemed  to  enthral  her  whole  being  during  these 
weeks  of  music  and  sunshine,  and  sweet  sym- 
pathy, and  bright  companionship  during  that 
Swiss  time ; it  would  be  gone.  For  her  also, 
now  reality,  the  pure  still  light  of  reality, 
seemed  to  rest  upon  that  genial  affection,  that 
tenderness  of  gratitude,  that  deep  fidelity  of 
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heart,  with  which  she  had  ever  regarded' 
Roderick  through  all. 

His  love  would  be  her  life’s  portion.  This  she 
had  accepted  as  hers,  on  that  summer  afternoon, 
in  that  sweet  sunlit  garden,  five  months  ago ; 
and  to  those  words,  uttered  in  all  sincerity  at 
that  time  to  him,  she  would  be  true  and  faithful 
for  ever. 

In  her  lonely  young  heart,  Zare  could  only  see 
steady  and  straight  to  this  one  firm  resolution. 
And  by  the  light,  to  which  she  had  struggled 
through  many  difficult  hours  of  thought  and 
deep  prayer  — for  the  pure  guidance,  and 
for  the  right  direction  of  her  solitary  path 
through  life’s  evil  thorny  way,  she  could  only 
see  just  these  two  things  clear  and  strongly  for 
that  struggling  moment.  She  would  be  true  to 
Roderick,  and  she  would  never  see  Prince  Hugo 
of  Rodavia  again. 

The  silence  in  which  she  and  John  remained 
after  she  had  told  him  of  this  firm  resolution 
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continued  for  some  minutes,  while  a rush  of 
strong  sympathetic  feeling  swept  through  John’s 
heart  and  moistened  his  kind  eyes,  and  while 
Zare  sat  bending  with  dreamy  gaze  over  the 
fire,  and  a soft  gleam  of  tender  light  glimmered 
in  the  depth  of  her  eyes. 

It  was  not  broken  until  a sudden  sound  in  the 
hall  below  disturbed  them,  the  hasty  ringing  of 
the  door-bell,  the  opening  of  the  front  door,  the 
tones  of  Mrs.  Merrick’s  voice  coming  up  to  them, 
mingled  with  a few  rapid  sentences  in  another 
voice,  that  made  them  both  start  with  surprise. 

They  looked  up  into  each  other’s  faces,  but 
had  scarcely  time  for  a word,  before  footsteps 
coming  up,  trod  rapidly  the  little  narrow  stair- 
case, and  Miriam  hastily  entered  the  room. 

It  was  nearly  seven  o’clock  now,  far  beyond 
her  usual  hour  of  being  so  far  from  home,  or 
of  visiting  Zare  in  her  little  room,  and  John 
turned  with  astonishment  to  meet  her,  and 
Zare  started  instantly  to  her  feet. 
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“ Miriam  ! ” 

She  got  no  further  in  her  greeting,  for  the 
words  were  stayed  on  her  Jips,  she  drew  back 
silenced  and  startled  by  the  expression  and 
intense  pallor  of  Miriam’s  usually  composed  face. 

“ My  dear,”  she  murmured,  and  then  sprang 
forward  to  clasp  her  hands  between  both  her 
own. 

“ Zare,  Zare,”  Miriam  exclaimed,  “ we  know 
it  now,  the  news  has  come  to  me,  see  it  is 
written  here,  the  true  reason  why  Roddy  has 
not  written  all  these  many  weeks,  why  he  has 
never  told  us  what  day  he  is  to  be  at  home.” 

“ Roderique  ! ” 

“ Roddy,”  exclaimed  John.  “ What  news  of 
him  1 ” 

“ Oh,  Roddy,  my  own  bright  boy,  Roddy,” 
continued  Miriam,  her  voice  breaking  now 
uncontrollably,  holding  out  a letter  to  John  as 
she  spoke,  and  throwing  her  arm  round  Zare, 
and  bending  to  hide  her  face  upon  her  shoulder. 
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“Oh,  Zare  ; oh,  Zare!  our  Roddy — he  is  so  ill, 
dear,  he  is  not  coming  home  to  us  after  all  our 
waiting,  he  is  not  coming  home.  Oh,  Zare, 
all  these  weeks  he  has  been  so  ill,  while  we 
have  been  waiting  and  looking  for  him,  and 
thinking  that  he  was  well,  and  so  bright  and  so 
happy,  and  on  his  way.” 

“ Roderique  ! ” Zare  repeated,  in  a low  tone  of 
intense  agitation  and  unutterable  strong  feeling. 
“ Roderique, — is  he  ill  \ ” 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  John,  while  she 
wound  her  arms  round  Miriam  and  drew  her 
closer,  with  tender  sisterly  solicitude. 

“ Roderique  ill  % ” 

John  was  reading,  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
decipher  it,  a curious  looking,  rather  ill-written 
letter. 

He  was  reading,  and  as  his  eyes  passed  over 
the  page,  an  expression  of  consternation  and 
sorrow  came  instantly  into  his  face.  His  cheek 
suddenly  paled,  his  hand  trembled  as  he  held 
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the  paper,  and  he  looked  up,  in  answer  to  Zare’s 
appeal  to  him,  with  pathetic  earnestness  into 
her  face. 

“Roderick,”  he  answered  her,  slowly, 
“Roderick  — poor  fellow.  Yes,  this  is  very 
sudden,  and  unlooked  for  ; Roderick  is,  I fear, 
Zare,  very  very  ill.” 

She  was  white  too  now,  to  the  lips,  a quiet, 
strange  look  came  into  her  eyes,  she  put  out 
one  hand  for  the  letter,  while  with  the  other 
she  still  clasped  Miriam’s  bending  and  trembling 
form. 

“ He  is  not  dead  % ” she  said  in  a low  voice, 
for  the  pallor  and  consternation  on  John’s  face 
almost  said  as  much,  and  the  agony  of  piteous 
grief  which  broke  now,  unrestrainedly,  over 
Miriam’s  strong  soul,  suggested  a very  sorrow- 
ful message  indeed,  in  that  grimy  letter,  con- 
cerning Roderick,  her  long  looked  for  and  much 
beloved  brother. 

Zare  took  the  letter  from  John’s  hand,  and 
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while  lie  stood  there  motionless  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  that 
had  fallen  upon  them,  she  quietly  read,  not 
aloud,  but  in  silence,  as  she  still  held  Miriam 
tenderly  in  her  encircling  arm. 

Zare  read,  and  John  laid  his  hand  for  a 
moment,  with  a touch  of  kind  and  heartfelt 
sympathy,  upon  Miriam’s  shoulder. 

Zare  read,  and  ere  she  had  conned  with  slow 
difficulty  the  half  of  the  first  page,  the  name, 
“ Roderique ,”  in  low  tender  accents,  broke  once 
more  from  her  lips. 

“ Roderique ,”  she  repeated,  and  her  voice 
had  gained  an  echo  of  unutterable  dismay. 
“ Roderique  ! ” 

And  as  she  looked  suddenly  and  piteously 
into  John’s  face,  her  voice  broke  down  as 
Miriam’s  had  done,  great  tears  gathered  and 
fell  from  her  dark  sorrowful  eyes,  for  it  was  a 
sad  and  heart-touching  letter. 

It  was  written  by  some  kindly,  but  rather 
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illiterate  and  rough-speeched  shipmate  ; it  threw 
no  disguise,  nor  made  any  effort  to  soften  the 
sad  tale  it  bore. 

Roderick  was  ill,  dangerously,  almost  hope- 
lessly ill.  He  had  been  struck  down  by  fever 
one  evening,  after  a few  days’  leave  to  shoot, 
on  shore  in  that  unhealthy  country  round 
Smyrna,  and  from  the  first  it  had  been  sharp 
and  severe. 

He  was  conscious  now,  his  friend  went  on, 
and  so  he  had  been  able  to  beg  that  this  letter 
might  be  written  home,  choosing  his  sister  as 
the  one  to  whom  the  sad  news  should  be  at  first 
addressed. 

He  was  conscious,  and  so  of  course  better  than 
during  the  worst  early  days,  and  perhaps  he 
might  yet  do  well.  But  it  was  a wasting 
complaint, — this  fever  of  the  Eastern  coasts, 
— and  his  strength  had  been  severely  drained. 
They  must  not  hope  too  much,  but  mean- 
time, (if  they  wished  for  direct  news,)  they  had 
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best  telegraph,  for,  (if  possible  to  move  him,) 
Roderick  was  to  be  sent  on,  with  a view  to  cooler 
and  fresher  air,  in  a few  days,  on  board  a 
homeward  bound  ship,  at  least  as  far  as  Trieste, 
where  he  could  be  landed  if  he  seemed  to  bear 
the  voyage  ill. 

But  if  they  telegraphed,  in  reply  to  this  letter, 
an  account  might  be  wired  to  them  of  his  state ; 
of  the  probability  of  his  bearing  the  move  on, 
and  of  what  destination  he  would  probably  reach. 
And,  that  was  about  all,  that  the  writer  seemed 
to  think  there  was  to  say, — save  a postscript  in 
which  one  warm  message,  evidently  dictated  by 
Roderick,  was  wafted  to  them — to  Miriam,  and 
all  of  them — and  to  * Z.,’  whose  name,  poor 
Roddy’s  scribe  said  “ he  could  neither  make 
out  nor  spell,  so  he  had  better  not  put  more 
than  the  initial,  for  he  did  not  like  to  bother 
poor  Ray  to  say  it  more  distinctly,  but  it  was 
evidently  somebody  of  whom  he  thought  very 
much,  and  though,  he  had  scarcely  had  strength 
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to  say  it,  (the  writer  supposed)  he  meant  them  to 
understand,  that  he  wished  to  send  ‘ Z.’  his  love.” 

And  that  was  all ! 

What  a dreary  communication  in  place  of 
one  of  Roddy’s  bright  eager  letters,  brimming 
over  as  they  had  ever  been  with  sunny  joyous- 
ness of  life. 

What  a contrast,  how  the  message  smote  as 
with  the  touch  of  cold  steel  into  their  hearts, 
these  well-meaning,  but  rough  careless  words. 

How  they  iced  the  very  springs  of  hope  and 
eagerness  within  them  all ; the  hope  with  which 
Roderick  had  been  so  tenderly  looked  for,  the 
hearts  which  had  been  ready  to  greet  him  with 
such  warm  affection,  and  such  fidelity  of  tender 
constancy  and  deep  love ; with  what  a devasta- 
tion this  bitter  blast  swept  suddenly  across  their 
hopes  and  eager  souls. 

Roderick,  dear  Roderick,  that  bright-hearted 
boy  who  had  been  so  dear  to  them  all.  To  two 
of  them,  since  the  earliest  days  of  his  young 
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restless  life,  and  to  the  other,  since  the  shelter 
and  solace  of  his  warm  devotion  had  appeared 
to  her  as  the  best  and  most  precious  gifts  with 
which  a kind  and  all  protective  Father  could 
enrich  her  weary,  young,  lonely  life  ; and  as 
such  had  been  accepted  and  cherished  by  her 
against  everything,  and  guarded  within  her  deep 
heart  as  its  best  treasure,  and  its  most  certain 
and  continuing  rest. 

Now — was  it  to  be  wrested  from  her  ? 

Was  Roderick  to  come  among  them  with 
his  sunny  smile,  and  cheering  voice,  no 
more  ? 

“ Oh,  Zare,  Zare,”  cried  Miriam,  “ what  can 
we  do  ? How  can  we  bear  it  ? And,  oh ! we 
were  looking  so  eagerly  for  him,  how  can  I 
believe,  how  can  I realize  such  news — of  my 
bright  boy,  my  Roderick,  my  own  brother, 
the  only  one  in  all  this  world  who  is  really 
mine  1 What  shall  we  do,  Zare,  what  shall 
we  do  % ” 
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An  outburst  of  her  bitter  grief  broke  over  her 
again,  and  Miriam  buried  her  face  once  more 
on  Zare’s  supporting  shoulder,  and  wept  passion- 
ately, and  without  restraint. 

“ Dear,”  murmured  Zare,  in  low  tones  of  in- 
tense tenderness — realization  of  what  all  this 
implied  for  herself,  being  lost  for  the  moment 
in  her  sympathy  and  deep  sorrow  for 
Miriam. 

<c  Dearest,'  let  us  think,  let  us  try  to  bear — 
sit  down,  Miriam,”  she  continued,  seating  her- 
self on  her  little  sofa,  and  drawing  Miriam 
gently  down  by  her  side.  “ Let  us  think, — let 
me  read  the  dreadful  letter  again,  Monsieur 
Jean,  please.  Dear  Miriam,  cannot  we  tele- 
graph ? Cannot  we  know  at  once,  how  he  is, 

what  he  is  doing,  this  very  evening  and  all  this 

* 

day  \ and  then, — shall  we  not  go  to  meet 
him  ? shall  we  not  go  out  directly  to  him, 
Miriam  ? just  you  and  I — the  two  he  loves  the 
best — whom  he  will  long  most  of  all  once  more 
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in  this  world  to  see — shall  we  not  travel  out  to 
him,  just  you  and  IV’ 

“ Go  out  to  him, — would  it  be  possible  % ” 
exclaimed  Miriam,  looking  up,  and  aroused 
by  the  courage  of  the  proposal,  even  in  the 
depth  of  her  grief  and  tears.  “ Oh,  Zare,  why 
did  I not  think  of  it  ? Yes,  yes,  why  should 
we  not  ? Dearest,  will  you  come  with  me  ? 
Yes,  yes,  at  once,  without  a moment’s  waiting, 
let  us  go.” 

“ We  must  first  telegraph,”  said  Zare,  sadly 
with  a grave  glance  at  John. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  said,  in  answer  as  much  to 
her  glance  as  to  her  words ; “ yes,  I will  tele- 
graph without  delay,  and  at  latest  by  to-morrow 
no  doubt  we  shall  have  a reply.  And  then — 
then,  Zare,  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  decide  on 
your  proposal,  and  see  if  it  can  be  proved 
really  a feasible  plan.  To-morrow  will  be  time 
enough,”  he  added,  in  a sorrowful  tone,  taking 
the  letter  from  Zare,  and  glancing  over  it 
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again.  “ This  is  a sad  account,  and  it  was 
written  five  days  ago.  Yes,  it  will  be  time 
enough  when  we  have  the  telegram — we  shall 
settle  nothing  until  to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


SAD  TIDINGS. 

Miriam  persuaded  Zare  to  return  home  with 
her  to  Palace  Gate,  where  the  news  in  the 
letter  from  Smyrna  had  already  thrown  the 
family  into  confusion  and  dismay  ; interfering 
forcibly  with  many  projects  of  festivities  coming 
on ; and  breaking  down  Mrs.  Debugines’  con- 
ventional armour  of  worldly  self-complacency, 
with  a storm  of  natural  affection,  that  came 
surging  up  quite  unexpectedly  within  her 
mother’s  heart ; came  surging  up  in  spite  of 
herself  even  for  this  wayward  son,  who  had 
never  been  a favourite  with  her,  and  whose 
wandering  sailor  life  had  been  led  for  many 
years  out  of  her  sight,  and  so  far  off  the  lines 
of  her  later  interests  and  pursuits. 
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She  was  shut  up  in  her  own  room,  and  had 
gone  to  bed  when  Miriam  and  Zare  arrived  at 
Palace  Gate. 

The  dreary  suspense  of  the  night  was  relieved 
by  John’s  very  early  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  the  very  first  moment  at  which  the 
telegraph-office  was  open  he  was  there,  to  wait 
impatiently  the  reply  to  the  urgent  message  of 
inquiry  addressed  to  Roderick’s  shipmate  on 
board  the  Rattlesnake  the  night  before. 

It  came  almost  before  he  had  thought  it 
possible,  and  on  the  whole  was  good.  Roderick 
had  been  moved  away  from  Smyrna. 

He  had  rallied  sufficiently  to  justify  the 
attempt.  He  had  gone  round  into  the  Medi- 
terranean in  a chance  ship  bound  for  Marseilles, 
which  would  touch  at  Genoa,  to  which  point 
they  had  best  telegraph  for  information  again. 

And  at  once  John  did  so,  before  even  leaving 
the  office. 

He  telegraphed  to  the  English  Consul  at 
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Genoa,  with  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which 
Roderick  had  sailed,  with  his  own  name,  and 
with  urgent  request,  that  the  Consul  would 
make  inquiry  of  the  present  position  of  the 
affair,  and  let  him  know  at  once,  if  he  had 
heard  ought  of  the  ship  in  the  Bay  of  Genoa, 
or  of  the  state  of  the  young  sailor  on  board. 

To  this  telegram  came  a reply  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon.  The  steamer  had  touched  at 
Genoa  that  very  morning.  And  Roderick  had 
been  landed,  being  unable  to  continue  the 
homeward  voyage,  and  it  being  thought  wiser 
that,  at  least  for  a short  time,  he  should  be 
placed  on  shore. 

He  had  landed ; he  was  low,  and  his  strength 
not  reviving,  as  had  been  hoped,  from  the 
Mediterranean  breezes. 

He  had  a fancy  to  go  on  to  Mentone,  and 
had  begged  the  Consul  to  telegraph,  in  answer 
to  his  cousin’s  inquiry,  that  * he  intended,  within 
the  next  few  days,  if  possible,  to  be  there.’ 
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Four  hours  later  came  a second  telegram, 
sent  under  his  own  direction  to  Miriam,  saying 
that  he  was  actually  leaving  Genoa  the  next 
morning,  and  that  Mentone  was  his  point. 

This  made  everything  easier,  and  without 
hesitation  Zare  and  Miriam  resolved  to  set  out, 
and  Mrs.  Debugines  could  not  but  approve  the 
scheme,  promising  to  follow  herself  as  soon  as 
her  maid  could  manage  possibly  to  achieve  her 
packing, — she  hoped  in  a few  days  at  latest. 

And  so  the  two  went,  John  Frere  saying 
also,  that  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  his 
literary  and  artistic  engagements,  so  as  to 
obtain  release, — in  twenty-four  hours  at  most, 
— he  hoped  to  follow  in  their  track,  and  travel 
straight  by  Paris  and  Marseilles  down  to  the 
sunny  olive-clad  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Alpes  Maritimes,  where  Roderick  had  come  to 
anchor  on  his  weary  homeward  way.  John 
hoped  there  to  join  them  all ; to  stay  and  watch 
and  help  Miriam  and  Zare  ; to  do  with  them 
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all  that  could  be  done  for  Roderick — to  soothe, 
if  need  be,  the  last  rough  passage  for  him — or 
to  fetch  him  up — by  care  and  tender  nursing — 
from  that  deep,  still  place  of  sickness,  and  from 
the  fringe  of  the  dark  valley  again. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BY  THE  VALLEY’S  EDGE. 

But  this  was  not  to  be. 

Roderick  Ray,  when  at  last  they  reached 
him,  away  down  by  the  sunny  Mediterranean 
shore,  lay  quietly  dying. 

Dying  of  the  waste  and  languor  and  failure 
of  vital  strength,  which  followed  on  the  sharp 
life-sapping  seizure  of  the  venomous,  poisonous 
fever  of  the  East. 

He  lay  dying,  at  peace  with  himself,  with 
life,  with  death,  with  eternity  ; with  the  long 
sweeping  wave  of  the  Mediterranean,  breaking, 
with  these  wild  sea-echoes  he  had  loved  his 
whole  life  long, — breaking,  ever  breaking,  upon 
the  shore  beneath  his  open  window,  and  lulling 
him  softly  into  that  life’s  last  dreamless  sleep. 
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They  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  hope. 
The  pale  seal  of  the  swift-coming  end  was  al- 
ready, when  they  reached  him,  on  his  smooth 
bright  brow.  He  lay  at  rest,  and  happy,  sur- 
rounded by  many  sights  and  sounds  he  loved, — 
with  that  wide  sea-view,  stretching  away  before 
his  eyes,  as  they  pushed  his  light  couch  towards 
the  open  lattice, — with  the  heaving  white-crested 
waves,  rolling  far  away  into  the  mystic  dis- 
tance, across  unknown  and  unlimited  space,  just 
as  his  own  young  eager  soul  would  soon  float 
dreamily  away,  on  to  the  deep  mystic  wave  of 
the  eternal  sea. 

He  lay  with  the  sounds  of  sailor  life,  and  the 
ring  of  the  fisherman’s  voice,  coming  up  to  his 
ear  ; as  the  red-capped  mariners  of  the  little 
town  on  the  rocky  promontory  of  the  bright 
Italian  bay  drew  their  boats  high  upon  the  sandy 
shore,  after  a long  day  on  the  heaving  waters  ; 
or  shipped  their  nets  and  trimmed  their  sails  to 
float  off  on  to  its  broad  blue  surface  once  more. 
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He  lay  and  dreamt,  and  wasted,  and  faded 
slowly  away — contented,  and  lingering  solely, 
those  few  short  days,  just  lingering,  and  living 
in  the  earnest  hope,  that  they  might  come  in 
time.  That  once  more,  for  one  brief  sweet  day, 
he  might  meet  and  return  tenderly,  the  kind, 
loving  light  which,  shining  from  Miriam’s  bright 
eyes,  had  gladdened  his  whole  short  life  with 
warm  sisterly  affection.  And  beyond  this, 
might  gaze  for  a lingering  hour  on  that  beloved 
face,  whose  loss  made  the  one  great  anguish  of 
his  parting  with  all  the  sweet  eager  things  of 
life  and  youth  ; — the  lovely  face  of  which 
the  vision  had  brought  poetry  and  beauty,  and 
a sudden  lustre  of  unutterable  glory  across  his 
future,  and  into  his  strong  young  heart ; — the 
one  lovely  face,  which  seemed,  indeed — as  he 
now  yet  again,  for  a wistful  hour,  rested 
his  tired  eyes  on  its  shadowy  outlines,  and 
met  the  regretful  tenderness  of  the  earnest 
gaze — seemed  to  be,  as  the  first  glimpse  of 
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Heaven,  and  of  full  rest  and  satisfaction  to  him  ; 
after  the  months  of  weary  longing  for  her, 
which  he  had  passed  in  distant  exile  on  the 
tropic  sea. 

Soon  it  was  all  over, — the  loving  meeting, — 
the  parting,  with  its  storm  of  passionate  pain. 
It  was  all  still  as  a terrible  dream  to  Zare  when 
that  last  evening  came, — all  still  a confused 
and  troublous  dream.  And  yet  over,  so  swift, 
so  strange,  and  gone. 

So  it  felt  to  her  when  John  drew  her  from 
the  room,  and  out,  too,  from  the  house,  where 
the  air  was  hot  and  stifling,  on  to  the  lonely 
quiet  shore  of  the  heaving  sea,  where  the  long- 
sad  wave  which  had  hushed  Roderick  to  eternal 
slumber  broke  still  upon  the  strand. 

She  felt  the  cool  refreshment  of  the  evening’s 
breeze  touch  her  brow  with  reviving  and  re- 
storing power  after  three  days  of  sad,  half-un- 
conscious anguish  passed  in  the  shadowed  room. 
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Strength  and  refreshment  seemed  gently  to 
return  to  her  with  the  soft  bracing  air  of  the 
evening  hour. 

“ A dream,  and — it  was  over  ! ” so  the 
thought  came  back  and  back  again  over  her 
heart  with  quick  thrills  of  pain.  “ All  over  ! ” 

They  had  come  ; they  had  had  their  meet- 
ing ; and  she  and  John  and  Miriam  had 
watched  those  sad  sweet  hours.  They  had 
breathed  tender  words  of  reluctant  “ farewell  ” 

' once  again,  to  their  bright  young  sailor,  and 
seen  him  leave  them,  to  pass  forth  from  their 
sight  and  their  affection  on  to  the  mysterious 
voyage,  from  which  he  would  return  no  more. 

It  was  over.  Roderick  was  gone. 

And  now  Miriam,  well  nigh  heart-broken  and 
wrorn  out  with  w'atching  and  bitter  weeping, 
had  fallen  asleep  at  length  in  her  darkened 
room. 

And  Mrs.  Debugines,  who  had  arrived  just 
too  late  that  morning  to  see  her  son  in  life,  was 
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plunged  also  in  sorrow,  for  the  time  being,  and 
was  reposing  now,  before  starting  for  change 
and  refreshment  further  into  Italy  on  a pro- 
longed tour. 

And  John  had  persuaded  Zare  to  come  out 
there  with  him,  for  an  hour  of  quietness,  for  he 
saw  that  she  had  worn  her  powers  of  self- 
control,  and  endurance,  to  their  very  limits, 
and  that  she  must  have  rest,  and  breathe  the 
refreshing  winds  of  the  cool  night  air,  or 
must  inevitably  break  down.  Therefore,  he 
had  drawn  her  out,  and  she  had  obeyed  him, 
because  she  did  feel  that  the  hot  air  of  the 
hotel  stifled  her,  and  she  longed,  with  a strong 
longing,  to  go  down  to  the  brink  of  that  wide 
heaving  sea,  which  Roderick  had  loved  so  pas- 
sionately ; to  walk  by  the  rippling  wave  that 
washed  the  yellow  pebbly  shore,  and  to  realize, 
what  had  befallen  her  ! What  she  had  lost  in 
that  bright  young  being,  who  had  thrown  his 
strong  eager  heart,  months  ago,  at  her  wander- 
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ing  feet,  and  whose  strong  protecting  arm,  and 
sheltering  affection,  were  to  have  been  hers 
through  life. 

For  long  they  had  walked,  almost  in  silence, 
by  the  heaving  wave,  and  then  words  had  gradu- 
ally broken  from  her  in  low  sentences  of  confi- 
dence and  regret.  And,  together,  they  had  gone 
over,  again  and  again,  (these  two  old  and  devoted 
friends,)  all  the  pathetic  and  tender  memories 
of  the  few  last  days.  They  had  shed  many  tears 
together,  and  it  was  just  as  they  were  turning 
to  go  in, — as  the  glorious  southern  moonlight 
was  rising  softly  over  the  glistening  sea — that 
Zare  paused,  and,  glancing  upwards  towards 
the  deepening  sky,  said,  after  many  broken 
utterances  of  sorrow  and  regret,  one  other  word. 

She  was  turning  to  leave  John,  and  she 
paused,  and,  in  tremulous  tones,  she  murmured  : 

“ I am  so  glad  that  he  was  quite  at  rest,  and 
satisfied,  and  that  nothing  was  ever  said  to 
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him — that  nothing  now  ever  need  be  said, 
— that  might  have  disturbed  the  unclouded 
happiness  of  his  great  love  for  me.  I was  true 
to  him,  Monsieur  Jean,  and  he  never  knew 
Prince  Hugo,  nor  anything  of  all  that  strange 
Swiss  time.  He  asked  nothing  about  it,  nor 
did  he  think  of  anything — complex  or  con- 
fusing, at  all.  Only  that  he  was  to  have  been 
mine,  and  that  he  wished  to  have  been  my  rest 
and  my  protection  all  my  life — all  my  solitary 
life  long.  And  so  he  would  have  been — dear 
fellow  — so  he  would  have  been,  indeed. — 
And  now — now — I have  lost  him!  I have  no 
rock,  such  as  his  tender  care  would  have 
always  been  to  me,  now.  For  ever, — I must 
stand  alone.  For — I shall  never  meet  one 

so  bright  and  dear  to  me — as  our  sunny- 
hearted  Roderick,  again.  Ah,  it  is  sad — it  is 
sad,  is  it  not  \ Is  it  my  punishment — did  I, 
indeed,  deserve  to  lose  him  \ Ah,  Monsieur 
Jean — Monsieur  Jean  ! ” 
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“ You  were  always  loyal  to  him,  Zare.’’ 

“ Yes,  I was  loyal.  I never  wandered  from  my 
troth,  nor  my  warm  affection  and  dependence 
on  his  love  ; and  so  I could  come,  Monsieur 
Jean — so  I felt  I could  dare  to  come.  And  be  as 
c his  own  ’ for  these  few  sweet  days,  and  make 
this  last  bit  of  his  homeward  journey — just 
the  end,  brighter  and  softer  for  him  by  my 
presence,  with  his  dear  Miriam  here.  Ah,  I am 
glad  we  came  to  him,  as  he  lay  here  so  weary 
in  a foreign  land.  I am  glad  we  were  all  with 
him  here.” 

“ And,  now,  Zare  1 ” John  continued,  still 
pausing  a moment,  ere  he  let  her  enter  the 
house. 

“ Now,  I have  lost  him — I have  nothing.  I 
am  again  alone.  Ah ! I have  not  yet  begun  to 
realize  all  that  implies.  I have  not  yet  thought 
of  myself.  But,  yes — I have  lost  him,  and  I 
am  driven  out  to  sea  again — all  solitary — all 
alone,  I have  the  hard  dread  battle  of  work, 
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and  of  life  before  me.  I have  no  borne  or 
quiet  haven  of  warm  affection  awaiting  me 
now.  I must  go  forth  again,  in  solitude,  and 
once  more  face  the  hard,  the  stern  necessity, 
and  the  struggle  of  life.  Ah,  Monsieur  Jean, 
that  was  what  I think  life  was  meant  to  be 
for  me.  That  is  the  path — the  stormy,  difficult 
path — which  will  be  mine.  But  I have  not 
thought  of  all  this  yet, — and,  when  it  comes — 
well,  I must  take  courage  and  face,  once  more, 
even  in  grim  solitude,  all  the  rough  waves  of 
time.  You  will  not  forget  me ! you  have 
always  been  good  to  me.  And  Miriam — dear 
Miriam ! who  knows,  I may  be  some  help — 
some  little  comfort  just  now  to  her.  At  all 
events — for  me — it  is  all  still  as  before — en 
avant,'”  she  added,  glancing  upwards.  “But  I must 
take  courage!  I can  work — and  at  least — I can 
endure.  I will  take  courage,  and,  Monsieur  Jean, 
do  not  you  fear  for  me— I will  have  strong 
confidence  still.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

“ EIGHT — LADY  DYNCOUET — AT  LAST  ! ’ 

By  Christmas  time,  Zare  and  Miriam  were 
back  in  London  again  together.  The  eventful 
history  of  the  past  year  lying  like  a tangled 
dream  behind  them,  with  nearly  every  other 
consideration  pushed  back  into  comparative 
insignificance  by  the  deep,  heartfelt  impression, 
made  by  the  event  of  the  last  few  weeks. 

Roderick  lay  at  rest  in  his  foreign  grave,  his 
bright  hopes  suddenly  cut  off,  and  his  young- 
life  passed  away. 

The  family  Debugines  had  gone  on  into 
Italy,  excepting  Miriam  and  Zare,  who,  after 
lingering  some  time  by  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
had  come  back  to  town  together. 

Mow  that  all  was  over,  and  the  bright 
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history  of  the  bygone  year  had  rolled  into — 
what  seemed  a distant  past — Miriam  clung  to 
Zare  with  intense  affection,  and  they  felt  as 
if  left  alone  to  one  another,  amid  the  sudden 
ruin  and  falling  away  from  them  of  all  the 
deep  hopes  and  influences  of  their  lives. 

Alone  they  returned  to  London,  and  Miriam 
brought  Zare  to  Palace  Gate,  determined  to 
keep  her  there  with  her,  as  long,  at  least,  as 
her  mother  and  all  the  family  were  abroad, 
and  as  long  as  she  could  persuade  Zare  to  make 
Palace  Gate  her  home. 

To  Miriam,  the  loss  of  Roderick,  had  been  as 
the  sad  and  sudden  sweeping  away  of  the 
brightest  thing  in  her  life. 

With  him,  she  lost  the  sunshine,  the  chief 
external  awakening,  and  rousing  influence  of 
her  whole  being. 

During  all  these  years,  while  she  had  mooned, 
and  read,  and  studied,  to  little  purpose,  and 
with  small  satisfactory  result,  he  had  come  in 
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from  time  to  time,  breaking  up  her  reserve  and 
solitude,  lighting  up  the  whole  scene  and  sur- 
rounding of  her  life  with  outbursts  of  joyful  and 
hilarious  youth. 

He  had  broken  in  upon  her  at  all  times — just 
when  she  seemed  most  to  want  him — and  she 
could  not  realise,  as  she  came  back  to  her 
London  home — and  ail  her  old,  isolated,  and 
individual  life  seemed  to  crowd  in  upon  her,  and 
close  round  her  again, — she  could  not  realise 
that  never  more  would  her  monotony  of  thought 
and  the  isolation  of  her  heart  be  roused  or  dis- 
sipated by  the  ring  of  his  cheery  voice,  or  the 
sunshine  of  his  bronzed,  ruddy  face  breaking 
in  again  upon  her  studies. 

Life  looked  dreary  to  her  as  she  contemplated 
its  lengthy  prospect.  Dreary  without  Roderick  ; 
a grey  monotony  without  the  bursts  of  daylight 
and  breaks  of  noisy  summer  storms  which  used 
to  reach  her  during  these  bygone  years  from 
him. 
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He  would  come  no  more ! The  thought 
seemed  too  sad  and  impossible  for  realization, 
although  she  had  seen  him  fade  away  before  her 
loving  eyes  during  those  few  short  days  at  Men- 
tone, and  had  seen  him  laid  low  in  that  little 
“ Strangers’  Cemetery  ” by  the  white  road, 
along  which  washed  the  long  Mediterranean 
wave. 

She  could  not  realize  it  for  many  a day,  but 
gradually — realization  came.  She  had  lost  her 
bright  sailor  boy— and  in  losing  him  many 
sunny  spots  had  been  shadowed  in  these  future 
prospects,  on  which  she  had  often  fixed  longing, 
hopeful  eyes. 

She  had  lost  all  that  life  and  interest,  which 
she  had  promised  herself  would  centre  for  her 
deep,  warm  affections  round  Roderick’s  home. 

She  had  lost  all  that  background  of  constant 
love  and  thought  for  him,  which  underlay,  really 
and  at  all  times,  every  passing  interest  in 
Miriam’s  mind. 
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And  also  she  had  lost  Zare,  who,  as  a dear 
and  tenderly  loved  sister,  she  had  hoped  to 
have  near  her  for  all  years  to  come.  The 
bright  sailor  boy  had  swept  away  many  a fair 
prospect  of  happy  days  to  come,  when  he  so 
suddenly  left  them — and  for  both  Zare  and 
Miriam,  when  they  found  themselves  back  in 
town  together,  life  looked  dreary,  hopeless,  and 
unpromising  enough. 

For  Miriam,  a new,  safe  anchorage  for  her 
heart’s  frail  bark,  into  which  she  might  float 
out  of  the  world’s  rough,  rocking  stream,  was  far 
nearer  than  she  imagined,  during  these  long- 
weeks  of  dreai’y  solitude  which  the  two  spent 
together  on  their  return  to  town. 

They  were  solitary,  for  no  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance could  be  any  solace  to  them.  And  John 
had  been  detained  in  Paris  on  business,  and 
Lady  Dyncourt  was  kept  by  social  duty — by 
the  hospitality  of  her  lord’s  little  Leicestershire 
hunting-box  in  fact — for  these  winter  months 
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out  of  town — and  Harcourt  Lynton  had  gone  off 
on  one  of  his  wandering  tours,  quite  suddenly — 
just  after  the  news  came  of  Roderick’s  death — 
and  he  stayed  away  during  the  February  and 
March  of  that  spring,  wandering  somewhere  in 
Southern  Europe,  in  a desultory  and  fruitless 
manner,  as  if  life  were  without  centre  for  him 
also,  at  that  time,  and  as  if  he  could  not  find  a 
way,  out  of  an  entanglement  of  mental  consider- 
ation,— that  way  which,  it  seemed  to  himself, 
he  was  still  and  constantly  endeavouring  to 
find. 

He  was  trying  “ to  make  up  his  mind,”  and 
he  stayed  away  during  these  weeks,  that  he 
might  give  himself  a fair  and  undisturbed  time 
to  do  it,  which  accordingly,  ultimately,  in  the 
course  of  time,  he  apparently  did ! For  he 
came  suddenly  home  again  ; and  one  afternoon, 
during  the  last  chill  days  of  March,  he  reached 
London,  and,  without  any  delay  or  further  hesi- 
tation, he  went  straight  to  Palace  Gate. 
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Miriam  and  Zare  were  still  alone  there,  and 
they  were  beginning  to  experience  that  sort  of 
feeling  which  creeps  over  the  spirit  sometimes, 
after  long  weeks  of  seclusion  and  grief : that 
they  had  been  together  and  alone  with  their 
sorrow  for  a very  long  while,  that  they  had 
passed  into  another  world,  as  it  were,  from  out 
that  old,  bright  sociable  existence  they  had  led 
with  their  friends  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  last  year  ; and  that  the  Zare  and 
Miriam  who  had  been  six  months  ago,— be- 
hind and  beyond  that  sad  cloud  of  the  Mentone 
days, — were  quite  a different  Zare  and  Miriam 
from  these  two,  who  were  passing  through  the 
dark  winter  so  quietly  together  at  Palace  Gate 
in  solitude ; and  who  seemed  to  have  no  thought 
to  tell  one  another,  no  words  to  exchange  in  the 
long  hours  of  quiet  companionship,  save  always 
and  ever  again  their  mutual  grief,  and  their 
mutual  sympathy,  and  their  tearful  retrospect 
of  that  rapid  journey  to  Mentone,  and  then 
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those  swift  passing  days,  which  had  been  as  a 
dream  down  there. 

It  seemed  long,  since  they  had  seen  or  ex- 
changed thoughts  with  anyone  save  each  other, 
and  it  was  therefore  with  a curious  thrill  of 
awakened  memory,  of  interest,  of  retrospective 
feeling,  in  which  the  sunshine  and  sweetness 
of  last  season  seemed  all  suddenly  to  mingle 
with  a tender,  reviving  warmth  and  glow,  that 
Miriam  heard  the  servant  announce,  on  that 
chill  March  day,  that  “ Mr.  Lynton  was  below.” 

He  made  enquiry  for  both  the  ladies,  and 
he  asked  if  Miss  Ray  “felt  equal  to  seeing 
him  ? ” 

Miriam  felt  more,  than  that  she  was  “ equal 
to  seeing  him  ; ” it  was  a prospect  which,  from 
some  quick,  springing  feeling,  and  from  some 
inward  consciousness  quite  inexplicable  to  her- 
self, pleased  her  excessively.  She  felt  that,  in 
fact,  to  see  him  would  do  her  good ; that,  amidst 
all  her  sadness  of  spirit,  it  would  give  her 
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pleasure  ; that,  as  she  saw  him,  a ray  of  sun- 
shine might  be  caught  from  the  tender  past,  and 
fall  across  the  gloom  of  her  present  thoughts 
and  sorrow,  and  of  all  her  weary  contemplations 
of  the  grey  future  of  her  life. 

Yes,  she  would  like  to  see  Harcourt  Lynton  ; 
and  accordingly  to  her  own  little  sitting-room, 
(where  so  many  happy  hours  had  been  spent  by 
them  all  in  those  days  last  season,)  she  allowed 
him  to  come  up,  and  she  met  him  with  her  old, 
genial  warmth,  and  the  same  quiet  kindliness  of 
manner,  when  she  found  him  there. 

She  met  him  with  that  quiet  smile  which  had 
always  seemed  to  Harcourt  Lynton  to  say  more 
to  his  heart  than  the  brighter  and  livelier  greet- 
ings of  many  more  brilliant  women.  As  ever, 
she  came  sweetly  upon  him,  as  a presence  of 
soft  refreshment  and  repose. 

“ I have  been  so  longing  to  hear  of  you,”  he 
said,  as  he  sat  down  opposite  to  her  in  the  fire 
glow,  with  the  length  of  the  rug  between  them ; 
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“ I have  been  longing  to  hear,  and  Lady  Dyn- 
court’s  letters  did  not  tell  me  all  I wished  to 
know,  so  I have  just  come  back  to  see  after  you 
and  to  enquire.” 

“ It  vTas  very  good  of  you,”  said  Miriam ; 
“ you  have  returned  much  earlier  certainly 
than  is  pleasant  as  regards  the  weather  this 
cold  spring.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  eagerly;  “but  I did  not 
seem  to  care  about  the  weather.  I was  down 
at  Capri,  when  I made  up  my  mind  that  I 
wanted  to  come  ; it  was  as  bright  and  lively  as 
possible  there  all  about  me,  as  far  as  sunshine 
and  blue  skies  were  concerned,  but  I was  as  dull 
and  disconsolate  as  ever  I could  be,  all  the  while, 
for  I was  longing  to  hear  about  you, — so  I just 
made  up  my  mind  all  of  a sudden  to  come.” 

“ It  is  very  kind  of  you.” 

“ Mo,  not  a bit— I could  not  help  it.  And 
now'  tell  me  of  yourself,  of  Mademoiselle  La- 
Gonidet — of  everyone,  please.” 
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“ There  is  not  much  to  tell,”  said  Miriam,  a 
little  sadly.  “ Zare  and  I have  been  here  very 
quietly  ever  since — since  we  came  back  in 
December,  you  know.” 

“ Why  did  you  not  stay  abroad  at  that 
time  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know ; I had  a wish,  I do  not 
know  why,  to  get  back  here.  I thought  if  Zare 
came  with  me  that  I should  prefer  to  come  and 
just  stay  quietly  at  home,  and  think  over  our 
sorrow  in  peace,  or  work  it  out,  for  at  home 
there  are  always  things  to  do.  I could  not  see 
that  it  made  it  any  better  in  any  way,  to  go 
wandering  from  place  to  place  in  noisy,  crowded 
hotels.  People  take  things  so  differently,  you 
know.  I did  not  feel  that  that  would  do  me  any 
sort  of  good,  so  we  came  back  quietly,  Zare  and 
I,  just  here  together.  John  Frere  brought  us 
as  far  as  Paris,  and  since  then,  here  we  have 
been,  thinking  and  talking  it  out,  as  I say,  and 
trying  to  make  up  our  minds  what  we  are  to  do 
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with  these  two  lives  of  ours,  now  that  the  one 
bright  centre  that  made  so  much  of  life  for  both 
of  us  has  been  taken  away.” 

“ And  the  result  % ” said  Harcourt. 

“We  are  still  rather  at  sea,”  said  Miriam, 
smiling  her  grave  sad  smile.  “You  know,”  she 
added,  “ the  chauge  in  the  vista  of  the  future  is 
a great  one  for  Zare.  Poor  child,  apart  from 
every  consideration  of  her  grief  and  affection 
for  my  sailor  boy,  she  had  thought  the  hard, 
lonely  battle  of  life  would  have  been  ended  for 
ever  for  her  in  the  haven  of  his  home.” 

“ And  now  ? ” continued  Harcourt. 

“ Now,  she  must  begin  again — begin  it  all 
drearily  over  again,  and  alas ! without  that  first 
bright  hopefulness  of  youth,  which  gilds  life  with 
its  fair  illusions,  and  makes  its  labours  light ; 
with  a gray  sky  above  her  head,  and  a hard  way 
for  her  feet  to  follow.  Poor  darling,  if  she 
would  only  stay  with  me,  or*  if  I could  keep 
her  ; but  alas  ! this  is  not  my  house,  you  know. 
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when  all  is  said  ; I cannot  make  a lasting  home 
for  her  here.” 

“Yes,  it  is  a sad  break-up  of  all  her  prospects, 
for  poor  Mademoiselle  Zare.” 

“ It  is ; but  she  is  so  brave  about  it,  so  ready 
to  turn  to  all  her  hard  work  and  to  her  self- 
denying  course  again  ; she  has  such  brightness, 
and  such  strong  confidence  in  the  right  guidance 
and  ultimate  well-being  of  her  life.  In  her 
solitude  and  womanly  weakness,  Zare’s  cha- 
racter, with  its  bright  courage  and  resolution,  is 
wonderful  to  me.” 

“And  you?”  said  Harcourt,  in  his  languid  way; 
“you  stay  here  as  usual — as  before,  I mean?” 

“ This  is  my  mother’s  home,”  said  Miriam, 
with  a slight  sigh.  “Yes,  my  way  is  marked 
out  for  me.  If  Zare  would  stay  with  me  I 
should  like  to  do  something  different,  perhaps, 
for  my  mother  does  not  need  me,  she  has  so  many 
much  wider  interests  and  concerns — she  does 
not  need  me.  If  I could  see  my  way  to  it,  I 
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should  like  to  arrange  something  by  which  I 
might  make  a home  for  Zare.” 

“Do  you  not  think,”  said  Harcourt,  in  an 
odd  suggestive  tone,  “ do  you  not  think  that  if 
you  were  to  make  a home  for  me,  Miriam,  that 
together  we  might  manage  to  be  some  help  per- 
haps even  to  Roderick’s  Zare  ? ” 

She  turned  her  eyes  wonderingly  upon  him, 
so  quiet  and  languid  was  the  tone  in  which 
he  spoke  : it  hardly  startled  or  aroused  her. 
She  only  turned  her  eyes  in  calm  wonder  upon 
him,  and  then,  with  sudden  warmth  and  a 
keen  eagerness  of  manner,  he  went  on,  his 
glance  lighting  up  with  quick  feeling,  and  the 
colour  rushing  to  his  cheek. 

“ You  are  so  unlike  other  women  of  the  age, 
Miriam,  and  so  extraordinarily  unconscious  of 
yourself,  or  of  what  anybody  may  be  thinking 
and  feeling  about  you,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  fully  to  you  what  I really  mean, — what 
I feel, — what  I have  been  longing  to  express  to 
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you  these  many  months, — what  has  brought 
me  home, — hurrying  across  France  and  Italy 
with  foolish  haste,  scarcely  being  able  to  explain 
to  myself  what  goal  I would  so  eagerly  reach. 
But, — it  is  just  this  : ever  since  those  old 
Lynton  days,  you  know,  of  years  ago,  you 
have  never  seemed  like  any  ordinary  woman  ; 
and  I have  come,  by  slow  roundabout  degrees, 
at  last  to  realize,  that  you  are  the  one  woman  in 
the  world  whose  regard  seems  of  any  import- 
ance to  me.  I want  you  to  wake  up  your 
realizing  powers  quite  fully  on  the  subject. 
Miriam,  will  you  not  help  me  to  come  to  anchor 
from  all  this  aimless  world-roving  of  mine. 
Come  and  help  me  to  make  a home  at  Lynton, 
and  to  live  there  like  other  men  seem  to  do 
who  have  places  and  concerns  of  that  kind  ? I 
could  never  do  it  alone,  you  know  ; so  will  you 
come  and  make  an  anchorage  and  a centre  of 
sunlight  and  brightness  at  Lynton  for  me  % I 
am  tired  of  my  life  without  you,  Miriam ; and 
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I think  we  have  both  gone  on,  in  this  vague  sort 
of  way  long  enough.” 

A great  surprise  had  taken  possession  of 
Miriam  as  he  went  on  ; a surprise  such  as 
might  take  possession  of  the  soul  on  a dewy 
morning,  if  we  contemplated,  for  the  first  time, 
the  rising  light  of  day,  watched  with  wonder 
the  sudden  lifting  of  the  heavy  veil  that  has 
hung  over  Nature,  and  saw  the  morning,  creep 
sweetly  across  the  mists  of  night. 

A daydawn, — such  a sweet,  roseate  dawn, — 
seemed  to  rise  over  the  dim  horizon  of  her 
sorrowing  heart  as  she  met  his  eager  searching 
eyes.  As  she  heard  Harcourt  Lynton, — in  the 
same  characteristic  way  in  which  he  had  talked  to 
her  of  life’s  mystery  and  perplexity  in  different 
scenes  and  times  of  her  history,  ever  since  she 
was  a restless  and  vaguely  dreaming  girl, — 
heard  him  suggest  and  urge  upon  her  that 
they  might  mutually  help  and  brighten,  by 
uniting,  the  future  currents  of  their  two  lives. 
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It  was  a soft,  sweet  daybreak, — a tender, 
gentle  lifting  of  the  heavy  night-cloud  of  her 
grief.  But  she  seemed  scarcely  to  grasp  his  full 
meaning,  or  to  realize  it  yet. 

“Miriam,”  he  continued  then,  “ we  have  both 
had  an  odd  speculative  and  unsatisfactory  way 
of  mooning  hitherto  through  our  lives.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  all,  we  have  understood  each  other 
as  no  one  else  can  understand  us — either  you  or 
me.  We  want  the  same  thing,  do  we  not?  to 
make  a higher  and  better  thing  of  it  in  the 
future  than  we  have  arrived  at  in  the  past? 
To  give  up  aimless  wanderings  and  vague 
speculation,  and  to  grasp — if  it  may  be  given 
us — the  strong  Help  by  which  to  guide  into 
clear  smooth  waters  our  storm-tossed  barks. 
Dear  Miriam,”  he  continued,  rising,  and  coming 
over  to  her,  and  standing  with  eager  eyes  bent 
tenderly  upon  her  face,  “ do  not  let  us  make  any 
mistake  about  it.  I realize — I fully  realize — 
that  in  all  my  wanderings  and  searchings  here 
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and  there  for  the  sorcerer’s  stone,  that  was  to 
enrich  and  turn  everything  (if  I ever  found  it) 
into  gold  and  glory  for  me  in  my  restless  life,  I 
have  been  chiefly  searching  for  you,  Miriam, 
and  looking  for  what  I had  lost,  though  I knew 
it  not  when  I left  Lynton  those  years  ago.  Can 
you  care  for  me,  dear  ? Can  your  kind  heart 
give  me,  what  is  now  all  I ask  of  life  ? ” 

“ Har court,”  said  Miriam,  looking  gravely  up 
at  him,  hut  with  a sweet,  tender  smile  breaking 
out  through  her  gravity,  and  gleaming  from  her 
eyes  ; “ Harcourt,  I spent  my  earliest  girlhood’s 
days  in  trying  to  learn  to  unlove  you  ; in  strug- 
gling to  unfasten  from  my  spirit  the  net  of 
influence  in  which  you  had  entwined  it — so  un- 
consciously and  yet  so  close.  I never  learned 
to  do  it,  Harcourt ! Amid  all  my  vagaries,  as 
mother  calls  them,  and  my  hard  mental  work, 
and  my  struggles  to  make  a practical  and  less 
dreamy  thing  of  life — there  it  has  stayed,  and 
there  it  rose  up  in  my  heart  again,  when  I saw 
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you  once  more.  That  old,  old  feeling,  which  I 
Avondered  to  find  so  enduring — the  feeling  that 
while  there  was  so  much  in  this  wide,  strange 
world,  and  so  many  kinds  of  people,  there  could 
never  be  another  for  whom  I could  feel  as  I 
felt,  and  shall  always  feel,  for  you,  dear — there 
could  never  be  another  Harcourt  Lynton  for 
me.” 

Ten  minutes  later,  Avhen  they  had  clasped 
together,  and  for  ever,  their  two  eager  hands — 
when  Harcourt  had  sat  down  by  Miriam  and 
drawn  her  close  to  him,  and  read  the  deep, 
silent  language  of  unutterable  love  in  her  grave 
eyes — when  he  had  drawn  her  head  to  rest  on 
his  shoulder,  and  as  he  sat  there  by  her,  with  a 
great,  strong  wave  of  intense  happiness  break- 
ing over  his  heart,  and  a deep,  still  sweetness  of 
intense  peace  and  contentment  taking  possession 
of  his  inmost  soul — a sudden,  curious  excla- 
mation escaped  from  him,  and  broke  in  upon 
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the  blissful  silence  that  had  succeeded  their 
grave,  earnest,  and  mutually  explanatory  words. 

“ By  Jove  ! ” he  said  solemnly  ; “ I think 
Lady  Dyncourt  is  the  cleverest  woman  ] 
know ! ” 

“ Lady  Dyncourt  ?”  murmured  Miriam  softly. 
“ Harcourt,  will  she  be  very  much  surprised  ? ” 

“Surprised  ! No,  not  a bit  of  it.  Why,  she 
knew  it  before  you  or  I did.  She  knew  it  all  the 
time.  She  is  the  cleverest  woman  in  the  world, 
I declare  she  is — and  the  kindest  and  best- 
liearted  woman,  besides.  Why,  heigh-ho ! I 
shall  have  a great  deal  for  which  to  thank 
her  every  day  of  the  year,  I know  that, 
Miriam,  in  all  the  future  of  my  life.  I have  a 
great  deal  for  which  to  be  grateful  to  her,  for 
she  it  was,  who  roused  me  up,  from  my  inces- 
sant and  disconsolate  brooding  over  life.  And, 
Miriam,  it  was  she  who  really  did  it,  for,  that 
wras  what  she  meant — when  she  wrote  to  Vevey 
and  reminded  me  how  dreary  and  disconsolate 
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was  the  house  in  Grafton  Street,  and  asked  me 
if  I had  taken  any  measures,  since  she  had 
last  seen  me,  for  lighting  up  my  drawing-room 
fire  ! She  is  a clever  woman  ! I will  write 
to  her  in  Leicestershire,  this  very  night,  and 
tell  her  that  I have  been  here,  and  that  I have 
done  it ! She  will  be  thoroughly  delighted — I 
know  she  will — for  she  is  the  best  and  truest 
friend  in  the  world.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


CHE  FARO  SENZA  EURIDICE. 

It  was  two  years  after  that  climax  of  events 
to  which  fate  had  led  up  the  different  members 
of  the  little  party  whose  fortunes  we  have  been 
following  at  home  and  abroad,  before  John 
Frere  was  able  to  fulfil  his  long  promise  to 
Prince  Hugo,  and  to  go  out  to  visit  him  at 
Rodenstadt. 

During  these  years,  time  had  worked  out,  in 
an  even  course  of  rather  monotonous  incidents, 
the  results  of  circumstances  as  we  left  them. 

Miriam  and  Zare  had  not  spent,  as  they  had 
planned,  these  years  together.  For  Miriam  had 
left  London  very  shortly  to  go  northward,  and 
settle  down  at  Lynton,  as  the  quiet  sunshine 
and  soft  centre  of  all  the  equable  domestic 
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happiness  that  shone  tranquilly  on  Harcourt 
Lynton’s  home. 

And  Zare  had  refused,  tenderly  but  firmly, 
all  their  eagerly -pressed  supplications  that  she 
would  make  her  home  with  them.  Her  resting- 
place  she  made  often  there — calling  Miriam’s 
quiet  country  residence  “ an  Elim  from  life’s 
tempests  ” as  of  old.  But  she  went  only  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  accepting  a continuance 
of  hard  unwearying  labour,  as  life’s  stern  destiny 
for  herself. 

She  stayed  in  London,  and  worked  as  before 
for  the  support  and  independence  of  her  own 
joung  courageous  life,  as  earnestly  and  un- 
remittingly as  if  no  fair  haven  had  ever  opened 
for  her  in  that  lost  hope  of  Roderick’s  kind 
protecting  affection ; nor  any  intoxicating 
dreams  of  bright  joy  and  bewildering  sweetness 
— ever  crossed  her  young  fervent  imagination, 
from  the  centre  of  any  other  and  yet  warmer 
love. 
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As  if  no  interruption  had  come,  from  the 
varied  and  contending  influences,  of  that  one 
first  season  in  London,  or  from  that  bright, 
fleeting,  Swiss  fairy-dream. 

She  accepted  work,  as  her  lot  and  destiny. 
And,  in  the  quiet  little  domicile  in  Ken- 
sington, her  earnest  life  went  on.  Art  had  no 
longer,  it  was  true,  its  old  fantastic  witchery  for 
her.  Music  seemed  to  have  lost,  in  one  sense,  its 
mystical  and  ineffable  joys.  But  Art  returned 
as  an  earnest  duty,  on  steadier  wings  than  those 
wild  wayward  pinions  of  fancy  and  eager 
romance,  on  which  it  had  reached  her  in  her 
first  bright  days  ; and  Music  gained  deeper  and 
loftier  meanings  for  her,  as  its  subtle  and  often 
dangerous  elements  seemed  to  filter  away,  and 
she  soared  with  scarce  conscious  effort  to  its 
grander  and  more  spiritual  heights. 

The  value  of  her  own  genius  became  continu- 
ally more  clear  to  her,  as  she  realized  and  avowed 
it  to  herself, — a precious  power  for  which  she 
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was  deeply  and  everlastingly  responsible.  As 
a gift,  by  which  to  sway  and  elevate  the  weary 
and  thirsty  souls  of  her  fellow-beings.  A power, 
which  she  set  herself  to  use,  in  its  best  and 
loftiest  phases,  and  one  by  which  (while  she 
gave  out  much,)  at  the  same  time  she  nourished 
and  fed  inwardly,  and  with  beauteous  spiritual 
life,  her  own  solitary  soul. 

Prince  Hugo  had  written  to  her  several  times 
during  these  years,  telling  her  of  his  constancy 
of  devotion,  his  eagerness  to  be  of  use  to  her,  and 
if  might  be,  brighten  and  ease  for  her  the  heavy 
burden  of  her  lonely  life.  And  telling  her  how 
hard  the  fight  was  for  him,  out  there  in  his 
remote  and  solitary  home, — how  he  still 
mourned  his  heart’s  light,  put  out  for  him,  and 
denied  to  his  longing  gaze.  That  still,  duty 
upheld  him,  but  that  it  was  a dreary  duty, — 
because  he  was  severed  for  ever, — it  seemed 
hopelessly  severed,  from  the  one  young,  noble, 
eager  heart,  that  had  ever  answered  his — and  of 
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which  the  impress  clung  to  him  with  unconquer- 
able power. 

And  because  he  must  not  see  the  fair  young 
face  he  loved,  nor  have  the  only  companionship 
for  which  he  had  ever  pined — to  be  with  him 
and  stand  by  him,  in  the  efforts  and  weariness, 
as  in  the  joys  and  artistic  beauties  with 
which  he  still  endeavoured  to  enrich  his 
life. 

The  Prince  wrote  also  to  John,  and  said 
repeatedly  to  him — 

“ If  I had  only  been  allowed  in  my  youthful, 
eager  days  to  live  out  my  life  among  the 
mountains  in  my  own  simple  way  ! Or  left  free 
to  have  adorned  it  as  I fancied  with  music,  and 
beauty,  and  art.  And  if  my  fate  and  my  heart 
had  been  left  at  liberty  and  at  my  own 
disposal ; if  my  hand  had  been  free,  and  my 
life  my  own  when  I met  her,  ‘ the  blue  flower  ’ 
of  my  mystical  reveries ; my  Star,  whom  I had 
all  unconsciously  followed  in  my  seeking  soul 
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through  the  mazy  arches  of  the  spirit’s  Para- 
dise of  dreams ! Whom  I had  never  met  before 
until  that  sunny  hour  I met  her  there  on  the 
shore  of  my  dear  Swiss  lake, — how  different 
would  life  have  been  with  me  ! How  different 
a man  might  I be  now,  Frere,  with  such  a wife, 
such  an  inspirer,  such  a companion,  and  cheerer 
of  my  dusky  days — with  such  a one  as  she 
is,  always  and  ever  lovingly  by  my  side.  If  I 
had  been  free  to  marry  Zare  La-Gonidet  when 
my  heart  broke  out  to  meet  hers,  wandering, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  along  the  mystic  musical 
way  of  Schumann’s  reveries  and  Rubinstein’s 
beautiful  passionate  songs — wandering  until  it 
met  hers,  until  they  touched  and  mingled  in 
one  flash  of  light — one  thrill  of  mutual  tender- 
ness on  that  stormy  night  on  the  Turquoise, 
as  we  rounded  that  rocky  bay.  Ah  ! had  I 
been  free  and  had  she  been  free,  what  a dif- 
ferent aspect  life  might  be  wearing  for  me 
now ! And  with  what  a wealth  of  love  and 
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devotion  would  I have  enriched  and  encircled 
her  ! But  she  was  not  free  then,  and  I belonged, 
as  I have  belonged  since  my  twentieth  birth- 
day, to  ‘ Madame  ma  Femme  ! ’ This  estimable 
lady,  who  rules  my  household,  drills  my  Court 
in  etiquette  and  propriety,  hates  my  musicians, 
burns  my  manuscript-score  (by  accident ! ) if 
she  finds  it,  despises  every  possible  element  or 
attribute  of  my  existence — save  the  fact,  that 

«r 

I am  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Little  It  o da  via, 
and  that  by  my  birthright,  in  which  she  has 
purchased  a vested  interest, — she  is,  of  Ro- 
davia,  undisputed  Queen.  Ah,  Frere,  come  and 
see  me  here,  and  bring  me  tidings  of  her  to 
Avhom  my  heart  wanders  wearily,  and  whom  I 
have  loved  so  well.  Come,  and  bring  me 
tidings  of  her,  for  I feel  in  exile  here.  She 
comes  no  more  to  Switzerland,  and  you,  I have 
never  met  again  in  the  crowd  on  the  Vevey 
pier.  Come  and  see  me  even  out  here  in  my 
remote  and  distant  home.  Come  now,  if  you 
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can  manage  it ; come  during  these  solitary  and 
■wintry  days.” 

And  John  Frere  at  last  went. 

It  was  exactly  two  years  after  Roderick,  as 
he  had  journeyed  homewards  full  of  hope  and 
prospect,  had  been  arrested  and  plucked  so 
suddenly  away  from  them  all.  Nearly  two 
years  after  Miriam  had  given  her  plight — 
in  a quiet  revival  of  her  stricken  happiness— to 
Harcourt  Lynton  on  that  chill  March  evening 
at  Palace  Gate.  And  two  years  after  Zare  had 
returned  to  her  own  chosen  life  of  steady,  un-  * 
relenting  labour,  by  which  she  fought  through 
the  stormy  waves  of  life. 

John  travelled  to  llodavia ; and  after  long 
weary  days  of  railway  journeying  and  many 
baitings  at  curious  out-of-the-way  localities,  that 
were  all  new  and  fresh  experiences  to  him,  he 
arrived,  one  cold  and  stormy  evening,  at^e 
gates  of  Rodenstadt. 
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Actually  there  at  last — he  drove  up  to  the 
principal  hotel  about  six  o’clock. 

A curious  "whim  had  taken  him  in  reference 
to  this  expedition  of  his.  He  had  started  upon 
the  long  journey,  acting  upon  a quick  impulse 
which  rose  in  response  to  a certain  letter  just 
received  from  Prince  Hugo  ; a letter  so  full  of 
deep  feeling,  and  eager  desire  for  a glimpse  of 
his  old  friend  again  ; a letter  which,  with  its 
ring  of  subdued  but  passionate  sorrow,  roused 
in  John’s  heart  all  his  old  sympathy  for  the 
Prince,  and  all  his  regret  for  the  inevitable 
“.need  be  ” in  the  state  of  things. 

Prince  Hugo  evidently,  against  all  his 
struggles  and  all  his  efforts  at  determined  self- 
control,  loved  Zare  La-Gonidet  faithfully  and 
devotedly  as  ever,  and  rebelled  inwardly  against 
the  hard  fate  which  had  enchained  and  entram- 
melled  him,  and  fixed  his  destiny  long  years 
aga^before  he  had  fully  awoke  to  realize  the 
import  of  such  a chain,  and  before  he  had  lived 

• a 
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to  know  what  his  heart  could  suffer  and  feel. 
And  John  had  been  all  afresh  aroused  to 
sympathy  for  him,  and  had  thus  determined  to 
go  off  and  visit  him,  at  long  last,  in  his  far-away 
little  capital,  among  the  winter  snows. 

But  in  coming  to  this  sudden  resolution, 
a curious  idea  took  possession  of  John, — 
the  fancy  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  go 
unannounced,  and  without  any  notice  of  his 
approach. 

He  would  go  straight  off,  then,  immediately, 
and  see  Prince  Hugo  ; look  in — himself  unseen — 
upon  that  unknown  life,  and  observe,  perhaps 
even  for  a day,  unrecognised,  this  quaint,  far-off, 
out-of-the-way  existence,  which,  to  them  all, 
had  been  so  veiled. 

And  thus  it  was,  that  he  arrived,  solitary  and 
unexpected,  one  wild  and  wintry  evening,  at 
the  old-fashioned  hostelry,  with  its  square  stone 
court,  and  fat-paunched  Gastwirth — with  its 
warm  stove-lieated  rooms,  and  rows  of  flashing 
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beer-cans,  and  its  hearty  welcome  and  simple 
inviting  fare. 

He  arrived,  and  dined,  and  escaped  notice, 
and,  he  hoped,  comment — for  he  was  anxious  to 
have  a chance  of  seeing  Prince  Hugo,  before 
his  unwonted  and  unusual-looking  presence  in 
the  little  town  was  a matter  of  public  gossip, 
and  perhaps  reached  even  the  ears  of  the 
Prince. 

He  dined,  and  held  German  converse  with 
his  host.  He  heard  that  the  Prince  was  in 
Rodenstadt,  and  that  all  the  gentlemen  of  his 
Court  were  there  also.  But  that  the  ‘durch- 
lauchtigste  Frau  die  Princessinn  ’ was  at  Fried- 
richstadt,  a small  Rodavian  town,  about  ten 
leagues  away ; that  she  had  been  in  delicate 
health,  indeed,  this  winter,  and  had  remained 
at  that  Furstensitz , because  it  was  considered 
warmer  than  Rodenstadt. 

But  Prince  Hugo  had  been  all  the  winter 
here,  and  there  had  been  concerts  at  the  musik- 
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saal,  and Schauspielen  at  the  theatre,  and  to-night, 
indeed,  there  would  be  an  Opera — the  ‘Orpheo’ 
of  Gluck  ; would  not  the  Herr  Traveller  go? 
There  would  yet  be  time — the  overture  was 
even  now  in  progress,  but  he  would  be  early 
enough,  if  he  reached  the  theatre  at  eight 
o’clock,  and  the  Host’s  own  son  should  go  with 
the  Herr,  and  conduct  him  to  the  upper  Balkon, 
which  was  a very  nice  and  inexpensive  place, 
and  where,  if  they  managed  cleverly  (and  Hans 
was  sure  to  do  this  well),  they  might  obtain  a 
seat,  whence  they  might  not  only  see  the  stage, 
and  hear  the  music  beautifully,  but  from  where 
they  would  have  a full,  straight  view  down 
upon  the  Court  logo,  and  have  a better  sight  of 
Prince  Hugo  himself,  (who  was  sure  to  be 
present,)  than  he  might  succeed  in  obtaining,  in 
any  other  way,  even  if  he  stayed  in  Rodenstadt 
a month.  Would  not  the  Herr  Traveller  go  % 
The  Fraulein  Rosa  Waldstein  was  singing 
to-night — that  beautiful  contralto  whom  his 
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Highness  had  made  come  for  the  winter  from 
Berlin — would  not  the  Herr  Traveller  go  ? 

John  Frere  did  not  see  that  he  could  do 
better.  He  was  quite  reposed  after  his  long- 

railway  transit  from  V , which  place  he  had 

left  at  six,  that  cold  winter’s  morning.  He 
was  warmed  by  the  cheering  glow  from  the  big 
china  stove,  and  refreshed  by  the  Herr  Gast- 
wirth’s  good  fare ; and  he  thought  with  his 
host,  (though  with  an  amused  smile  under  his 
moustache,  and  with  a reflection,  taken  from  a 
different  point  of  view,)  that  it  was  true,  he 
could  not  have  a better  opportunity  than  this, 
for  a quiet  glance,  unobserved,  at  Prince  Hugo, 
and  for  noting,  as  he  had  a curious  impulse  to 
do,  the  change  which  two  years  had  made  in 
the  Prince,  and  the  effect — if  there  were  any — 
of  the  long  weariness  of  his  separation  from  all 
whom,  as  he  had  avowed,  his  heart  most  truly 
loved. 

John  finished  his  dinner  quickly,  and  very 
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soon  afterwards,  was  out  in  the  dimly-lit  street 
with  his  host’s  big,  broad-shouldered  son — a 
cheery,  beer-drinking,  song-singing  youth,  who 
Avas  proud  and  delighted  to  have  a new  and 
unknown  companion  to  lead  into  the  Balkon 
stalls,  and  to  exhibit  (with  much  reserve  and 
mystery  in  explanation)  to  his  burger  friends. 

John  knew  German  well  enough  to  understand 
something  even  of  the  burger  dialect,  which 
was  almost  a patois  on  this  remote  fringe  of  the 
Fatherland.  And  he  listened,  amused,  to  the 
boys’  chattering,  as  they  groped  their  way  under 
the  dim  swinging  oil-lamps  which  illuminated 
feebly  enough  the  little  city,  and  as  they  stum- 
bled over  the  rough  paving-stones  of  the  narrow 
street. 

“ Ach,  we  are  late,”  growled  Hans  ; “ the 
opera  is  on  a long  way,  Ave  have  lost  much  of 
the  best  part.  But  no  matter,  the  Herr  Tra- 
veller was  tired;  he  must  have  rested  and  had 
his  supper — he  could  not  have  reached  the 
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theatre  by  seven  o’clock.  Ac/i,  here  we  are  ! ” 
he  exclaimed,  as  they  arrived  at  a building 
where  a row  of  pillars,  standing  on  the  outward 
edge  of  the  pavement  along  the  deep  narrow 
channel,  formed  a sort  of  portico  or  colonnade, 
lit  up  by  a row  of  lamps  above  the  different 
doors.  Over  the  central  entrance  was  a larger 
light,  and  a coronet  and  a bright  coloured 
coat-of-arms  shone  out  in  its  lustre  above  the 
arch. 

“ That  is  the  way  their  Highnesses  go  in,  you 
know,”  said  Hans.  “ They  enter  that  way  with 
their  particular  friends,  and  that  other  door  is 
for  the  musicians  and  actors,  and  this  one  leads 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  We  will  go 
in  here  ; his  Serene  Highness  must  have  arrived 
long  ago,  so  there  is  no  good  waiting  to  see  him 
pass,  we  will  find  him  in  his  place  inside.  So 
come,  please,  mein  Herr.  Yes,  we  pay  a half 
thaler  here.  My  father  said,  to  conduct  you  to 
the  good  seats,  and  that  he  knew  so  distin- 
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guislied  a Herr  would  not  consider  half  a thaler 
too  much  to  pay.” 

“ All  right,”  said  John,  pausing  as  he  laid 
down  his  money ; “ let  us  go  in  here,  Hans — 
you  lead  the  way.” 

Up  they  mounted  to  the  second  storey,  wind- 
ing up  a narrow  staircase,  passing  groups  of 
queer-costumed,  big-bearded  and  blonde-locked 
officials,  who  kept  guard  and  took  money  at  the 
diverse  doors,  and  John,  noting  (with  a smile  of 
amusement  at  some  very  old  recollections  of  his 
first  experience  of  Prince  Hugo’s  summer  Forest 
Court,)  the  big  jager-looking  man  who,  in 
gorgeous  uniform  decked  with  resplendent 
orders  and  ribbons  and  badge  of  office,  stood 
silent  and  unmoved  as  a man  of  iron,  at  the 
private  entrance  to  the  Prince’s  portion  of  the 
house.  He  recognised  the  old  jager,  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  the  “Yon  Donner- 
blitzen,”  and  smiled  to  himself  as  he  followed 
Hans  of  the  fair  locks  up  the  narrow  stairs. 
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From  the  dimly  lit  corridor  on  the  second 
storey,  they  came  through  a low  red-baize  door 
out  into  the  circle  of  the  Balk  on  stalls,  into  the 
soft  radiant  lustre  of  the  bright  little  prettily- 
arranged  theatre. 

There  was  the  stage  at  their  left  hand,  and 
the  Court  loge,  full  in  their  view,  was  below 
them,  to  their  right,  on  the  grand  tier,  and  just 
in  the  centre  of  the  house. 

Sweet  music  filled  the  little  building,  and 
floated  passionately  upwards  to  the  Balkon 
circle,  where  John  and  his  assiduous  com- 
panion soon  found  a good  place.  Tender, 
thrilling  music,  such  as  John  had  rarely  heard, 
— and  such,  indeed,  as  brought  back  to  him 
instantly  the  soft  echoes  of—  Zare  La-Gonidet’s 
voice  ! 

Rosa  Walds tein’s  notes  recalled  hers,  and 
perhaps  supplied  a clue  to  John  (which  was 
wanting  to  the  honest  burghers)  in  explanation 
of  the  Prince’s  eagerness,  at  all  cost,  to  have  her 
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fetched  from  Berlin  for  this  season  as  his  prima 
donna. 

The  liquid,  thrilling  tones  certainly  recalled 
Zare’s  with  curious  force  to  John,  as  he  took 
his  seat  by  Hans ; and,  almost  forgetful  of 
Prince  Hugo  for  a moment,  he  turned  towards 
the  stage  to  listen. 

It  was  a charming,  cleverly -arranged,  little 
Schausjjielliaus — richly  fitted,  decorated  gaily, 
and  very  perfect,  as  John  realised  in  one  glance, 
in  all  the  details  of  its  arrangements — with  due 
regard  to  acoustic  merits — to  comfort, — and  to 
every  variety  of  artistic  requirement.  From 
where  he  sat  even,  elevated  high  above  the 
best  parts  of  the  house,  away  beyond  the  level 
of  the  stage,  and  far  above  notice  from  the 
more  fashionable  precincts  of  the  Court  box 
— even  here,  he  could  see  to  perfection,  every 
corner  of  the  house,  and  every  effect  upon  the 
stage,  and  besides  every  note  of  the  artiste 
reached  him  distinctly,  full  and  clear. 
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A moment  bis  eves  and  attention  lingered  on 
the  Stage.  A moment  his  glance  wandered  over 
the  house,  across  the  rows  of  gaily  attired  and 
richly  ornamented  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
occupied  the  central  tier — the  aristocracy  and 
grandees  of  Rodenstadt,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
Rodavia,  collected  for  the  winter  months  in  the 
city  here — the  quaint  rococo-looking  assemblage, 
over  which  it  was  the  Princess  Matilda’s  pride, 
and — Prince  Hugo’s  weariness,  to  reign  1 A 
prim,  blonde  or  grey-headed,  broad-faced, 
queerly-dressed  assemblage  they  were — -Ro- 
davian,  and  Rodavian  only,  with  no  possibility, 
in  any  single  countenance  among  them  all,  of 
any  thought  or  wandering  fancy  beyond.  They 
looked  fat  and  flourishing  and  contented  ; they 
looked  solid  and  unmoved,  as  if  not  the  sweetest 
notes  or  most  thrilling  echoes  of  passionate  joy 
or  despair  could  rouse  in  any  heart  among  them 
one  throb  of  sentiment,  one  pulse  of  enthusiasm 
in  return. 
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Central  among  them  all,  and  alone  apparently 
— for  he  sat  forward,  and  the  group  of  his  friends 
and  courtiers  were  clustered  behind,  beyond 
the  range  of  John's  vision — central  in  the  fore- 
most range  of  the  grand  tier,  sat  Hugo.  Such 
a curious  contrast,  in  mien,  in  colouring,  in  every 
expression  of  his  countenance,  in  every  detail  of 
his  personal  aspect,  to  them  all.  His  mother 
had  been  a Princess  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  the  contrast  of  the  blonde 
and  flaxen  tints  of  the  Podavian  hair  and  com- 
plexion to  his.  He  was  dark  as  they  all  were 
fair — pale,  while  a bloom  of  ruddy  health 
seemed  to  glow  upon  every  cheek,  young  or 
old,  among  his  hardy  subjects — grave,  while 
the  Podavian  native  laughed  at  the  smallest 
provocation,  and  kept  his  countenance,  in- 
deed, apparently  in  continual  readiness, 
his  wide  lips  usually  parted  in  a chronic 
grin. 

There  sat  Hugo — the  central  figure  among 
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them,  and  the  continual  and  central  cynosure  for 
every  gaze. 

He  apparently  listened  quietly,  and  John’s 
eyes,  resting  upon  him,  could  make  his  close 
observations  at  his  ease. 

Hugo  sat  and  listened,  his  gaze  resting 
dreamily  on  the  scene — listening  as  if  the  flow 
of  rich  music  was  pleasant  to  him,  hut  gazing  as 
if  he  scarcely  saw  what  was  on  the  stage,  or  at 
least  cared  little  for  what  he  saw. 

And  John,  turning  his  gaze  of  scrutiny  upon 
him,  saw  indeed  that  he  was  changed. 

John  had  never  seen  (though  Miriam  had 
once  done  so)  that  yearning  pathos  of  expres- 
sion in  those  deep,  steel-blue  eyes  before.  He 
had  never  contemplated,  as  now,  unobserved, 
(without  the  effect  and  force  of  the  Prince’s 
glance  and  play  of  features  in  conversation,)  the 
weary  suffering  upon  his  face.  And  till  now,  he 
never  realised  that  what  Hugo  had  asserted 
was  true — that  to  a sensitive,  aesthetic  tern- 
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perament  like  his — one  of  few  fancies  and 
limited  affection — the  effect  had  been  so  deep 
and  strong  of  that  one  love — which  had  met 
him  out  there  by  the  lake  side,  and  which  had 
captivated  his  whole  nature — that  it  had  left 
him  shipwrecked  and  desolate,  when  it  was 
swept  away. 

John  realised  it,  with  new  and  irresistible 
force,  and  with  a sudden  upheaving  of  the  wave 
of  bitter  regrets  which  he  had  hoped  had  been 
washed  back  for  all  of  them  into  the  buried 
past. 

He  realized  it,  as  he  saw  how  the  Prince 
had  aged ! Six  instead  of  two  years  might 
have  passed  over  his  head  since  John  last 
had  seen  him.  The  crisp  curls  of  hair  had 
thinned  quite  away  from  the  temples  now — and 
there  were  many  iron-grey  wraves  mingling  abun- 
dantly with  the  dark  locks.  He  was  thinner, 
and  there  was  a great  increase  of  the  air  of 
reserve  and  solitary  dignity  in  his  aspect,  as  he 
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sat  alone  in  the  front  rank, — no  Scaiiati  ready 
to  murmur  amusing  annotations  upon  everybody 
and  everything  into  his  ear ; and  no  companions, 
chosen  out  as  of  old  from  the  circles  of  his 
Court  clustering  round  him,  and  filling  the 
empty  places  to  the  right  and  left  of  his  own. 

Hugo  sat  looking  grave,  and  indeed  stern,  in 
the  centre  of  his  gay  little  crowd.  He  sat  in 
silent  and  unassailable  dignity,  and  quite  alone. 
He  looked  for  that  moment  as  solitary,  in  fact, 
in  his  princely  state  and  dignity,  as  he  was 
fond  of  representing  himself  as  “ being  alone  in 
his  tastes  and  feelings.” 

He  looked  lonely,  and  he  looked  tired  and 
aged  and  worn,  and  John’s  heart  beat  eagerly 
as  be  gazed  down  on  him,  and  he  almost 
wished  he  had  not  been  so  foolish  and  so  fanci- 
ful as  to  exile  himself  up  to  the  skies  there  in 
the  balcony,  but  that  he  was  down  at  this  very 
instant,  clasping  with  warm  affection,  and 
understanding,  that  kind  and  ever  friendly 
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hand.  He  wished  that  he  were  even  now 
sitting  there  by  the  Prince,  and  exchanging  a 
glance  of  sympathy  and  mutual  understanding, 
— as  these  full  rich  tones  of  Rosa  Waldstein’s 
filled  the  house  anew,  and  floated  up  to  his  ears 
with  so  much  thrilling  resemblance  to  the  tender 
notes  of  Zare  La-Gonidet’s  voice. 

Then  away  went  John’s  thoughts  back  to 
London,  to  that  quiet  little  humble  house.  To 
that  other  life, — young  and  ardent,  and  full  of 
passionate  tenderness,  and  also  so  much  alone. 
He  thought  of  the  struggle  of  Zare’s  difficult 
way  up  the  stormy  steps  of  the  crowded. 
London  artistic  world.  Of  her  hard  work,  and 
her  weary  hours,  and  her  sad  solitude,  of  her 
high  and  noble  young  soul,  with  its  enthusiastic 
aspiration  and  its  determined  adherence  to 
self-sacrifice  and  to  all  higher  good.  Of  her 
pure  eager  spirit  so  often  jarred,  so  often 
wearied,  so  often  in  bitter  need  of  strong  pro- 
tection and  loving  help. 
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And  it  seemed  very  hard  to  John,  as  ho 
looked  down  upon  Hugo’s  grave  pathetic  coun- 
tenance, that  destiny  should  have  so  closely 
knotted  her  chains  and  trammels — that  these 
two  must  lead  throughout  the  world’s  weary 
journey — spite  all  their  mutual  tenderness — 
lonely  and  far-parted  lives. 

He  watched  the  Prince,  and  he  soon  forgot 
the  stage.  He  watched  the  Prince,  and  very 
soon  he  seemed  only  half  consciously  to 
take  in,  these  floating  strains  from  Gluck’s  ex- 
quisite opera,  that  so  often  recalled  Zare’s 
tender  tones.  For  all  the  while,  as  the  music 
reached  him  and  his  gaze  rested  upon  Hugo’s 
face,  there  ever  rose  up  between  him  and  the 
Prince,  impressed  like  a reflected  picture  upon 
the  air,  the  vision  of  that  quiet  little  dusky 
sitting-room,  where  probably  in  the  grimy  fogs, 
and  cheerless  surroundings  of  Queen’s  Place  in 
December,  Zare  was  resting  in  solitude  this 
evening,  after  a long  hard-working  and  weary 
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day.  His  heart  saddened  within  him,  and  he 
sighed. 

Just  then,  from  the  stage,  there  floated  towards 
them,  the  most  beautiful  song  of  all  that  effec- 
tive opera  of  ‘ Orpheo  : ’ “Che  faro  senza  Euri- 
dice ! ” Soft  and  thrilling  came  the  full  eager 
notes,  “ die  faro,  che  faro”  rising  with  a strange 
weird  force  of  passion — the  yearning  utterance 
of  a desolate  and  abandoned  soul.  And  Prince 
Hugo,  as  he  listened,  and  as  the  beautifully 
rendered  phrase  of  the  last  part  of  the  song 
died  away  with  soft  passionate  echoes  into 
silence  as  with  a sigh  of  wistful  pain,  he  bent 
slightly  forward,  a deeper  shade  fell  over  his 
pale  grave  face,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  and 
swept  it  once  or  twice  across  his  eyes — as  if  to 
collect  his  wandering  thoughts  and  wayward 
dreams, — and  as  if  to  steady  his  self-control 
again,  to  that  grave  reserve,  which  was  his 
habitual  aspect. 

John  was  thrilled  and  touched  to  the  very 
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depth  of  his  heart.  How  often,  in  the  old 
bright  days,  on  Lake  Geneva,  had  Zare  sung  to 
them  that  most  beautiful  song  ! How  often  % 
And,  ah  ! those  many  times  were,  no  doubt, 
returning,  with  thrilling  force,  also,  to  Prince 
Hugo’s  recollection  now,  and  were  tormenting 
him  with  fair,  bright  memories,  and  saddening 
him  with  useless  longings,  full  of  passionate 
pain. 

John  stayed  through  the  opera,  almost  to  the 

end. 

Just  towards  the  last,  and  as  they  sat,  he 
and  Hans  together,  there  reached  their  ears  a 
sound,  rising  above  the  echoes  from  the  stage,  a 
noise  of  some  confusion,  of  the  rattling  hoofs  of 
swift-trotting  horses  falling  on  the  causeway, 
and  of  a jargon  of  mingling  voices,  all  coming 
up  to  them  through  a window  they  had  lately 
opened  at  their  backs — coming  up  from  the 
street  below. 

Hans  started  up,  and  said,  “ What  is  going 
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on,  I wonder  ? Do  you  mind,  mein  herr , if  I 
leave  you  to  go  and  see  ? You  can  find  your 
way  home  to  the  gasthof,  can  you  not,  even  if  I 
do  not  return  ? But,  shall  I leave  you  here, 
indeed,  or  have  you,  too,  had  enough  of  it,  as  I 
have  ? Must  you  see  the  end  of  the  opera,  or 
will  you  not  come  ? ” 

“ I will  see  the  end,  or,  at  least,  stay  a little 
longer,’’  said  John,  with  his  glance  still  wan- 
dering, in  a hesitating  manner,  towards  the  loge 
below  them  where  Prince  Hugo  sat.  “I  will 
stay  awhile  ; but  do  not  wait  for  me,  Hans,  not 
on  any  account.  I can  easily  find  my  own  way 
home.” 

And  Hans  was  gone  in  a moment,  as  a fresh 
burst  of  noise  from  mingling  voices,  and  from 
the  tread  of  horses’  hoofs  below,  reached  them 
through  their  open  window,  from  the  narrow 
street,  although  unheard  in  any  other  part  of 
the  house. 

Hans  departed,  and  John  once  more  turned 
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his  thoughts  and  his  observation  upon  Prince 
Hugo.  The  opera  was  just  at  its  close.  In 
two  minutes, — amidst  a ring  of  applause,  the 
curtain  fell, — and  Rosa  Waldstein  came  bowing 
before  it,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  cheerful 
audience,  and  the  due  acknowledgment  of  her 
powers. 

And  just  at  that  moment,  as  the  Prince 
bent  forward  to  take  in  his  hand  a beautiful 
soft-hued  bouquet,  which  lay  ready  by  his 
side  to  be  flung  with  many  others  at  this 
juncture  in  congratulation  at  Fraulein  Wald- 
stein’s  feet, — there  was  a stir,  seemingly  in  the 
loge  behind  him,  which  caused  him  to  turn  his 
head. 

Several  figures,  among  whom  John  instantly 
perceived  Scarlati  and  Rochsdorf,  moved  for- 
ward to  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  came 
within  reach  of  John's  view.  They  moved 
forward,  and  clustered  just  behind  the  Prince, 
and  seemed  to  talk  in  suppressed  tones,  and  to 
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exchange  with  one  another  glances  of  some 
import  unknown.  Among  them  stood  a tall 
man  in  a gorgeous  uniform,  with  plumed  hat 
in  one  hand,  and  with  an  open  paper  in  the 
other. 

It  was  his  entrance  which  had  disturbed 
Hugo,  and  caused  him  to  look  round ; and  he 
started  with  surprise  now,  as  he  observed  this 
official  standing  respectfully  there. 

John  could  see  the  Prince  turn  right  round 
in  his  seat,  and  hold  out  his  hand.  He  saw 
him  lay  the  large  bouquet  down, — and  he 
observed  Fraulein  Waldstein  glide  off  the  stage 
reluctantly,  for  she  went  Avithout  this  token  of 
princely  homage  to-night. 

He  saw  the  tall  man  in  uniform  boAV  low ; he 
saAv  the  other  men,  with  Rochsdorf  and  Scarlati, 
stand  looking  eagerly  at  the  Prince,  and  at  one 
another,  in  a group  behind.  Pie  saw  Hugo 
take  the  open  paper  from  the  official’s  hand, 
and  glance  at  it,  after  listening  an  instant  as 
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the  man  bent  towards  him  to  whisper  his 
message. 

Then  John  saw  the  Prince  spring  to  his  feet. 
He  saw  the  other  men  drop  back  on  each  side 
to  make  way  for  him,  and  John  rose  also 
quickly  from  his  own  place,  and  went  rapidly 
to  the  head  of  the  narrow  staircase,  as  Hugo, 
without  conge  or  bow,  or  any  other  notice  of 
the  assembled  audience,  passed  with  quick  foot- 
steps from  his  loge. 

John  ran  down  the  narrow,  twisted  stairs. 
As  he  passed  the  end  of  the  Prince’s  corridor,  he 
perceived  that  they  all  stood  grouped  there  still. 
He  heard  loud  tones  exchanging  remark  and 
inquiry,  but  so  rapid  and  confused  were  the 
utterances  of  the  different  voices,  that  he  could 
make  out  nothing  of  the  cause  of  their  agitation, 
or  understand  what  they  said ; and  as  they 
moved  forward  in  a body,  the  Prince  walking 
rapidly  a little  in  front,  John  turned  and  went 
quickly  down  the  stairs  towards  the  entrance, 
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judging  that  this  would  not  be  a happy  scene 
or  moment  for  the  introduction  to  the  Prince’s 
presence  of  his  unnoticed  self. 

He  went  down  into  the  dark,  narrow  street, 
and,  just  as  he  turned  towards  the  hotel,  Prince 
Hugo,  who  had  gone  out  by  his  private  way, 
passed  him,  driving  rapidly  along  in  his  close 
carriage.  And  John  caught  a glimpse  of 
Hugo’s  face  as  the  brougham  paused  to  turn 
a corner  beneath  a lamp-light. 

He  saw  his  friend’s  countenance  pale  with  an 
intensity  of  emotion  he  had  never  seen  there 
before.  Not  with  the  anguish  of  any  sudden 
grief — whatever  may  have  been  the  news  that 
the  gorgeous  official  had  brought,  and  whatever 
the  message  on  that  open  paper,  which  had 
caused  him  to  start  up  and  leave  the  theatre 
with  such  promptitude  and  speed.  There  was 
no  agony  of  sorrow  on  his  face,  but  yet,  since 
John  had  watched  him  in  the  theatre,  his 
expression  was  strangely  changed. 
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The  still,  marble-like  reserve  and  pallor  was 
gone  entirely  for  the  moment,  and  on  the 
Prince’s  countenance,  as,  in  the  light  of  the 
swinging  oil-lamp,  it  flashed  vividly  upon  John, 
there  glowed  an  expression  of  suddenly- 
awakened  and  intense  life.  There  was  agita- 
tion certainly,  and  some  strong  emotion,  that 
was  stirring  to  its  very  depth  the  eager  pas- 
sionate heart,  but  still  it  was  evidently  not 
pain. 

A glow  was  on  the  cheeks,  and  a lustre 
in  the  grave  eyes,  such  as  John  could  not 
help  realizing,  was  a strange  contrast  to  his 
stern  and  pathetic  aspect  as  he  sat  through  the 
opera ; and  was  an  aspect  indeed  which  recalled, 
in  one  swift  vision,  the  Prince’s  old  brilliancy  of 
glance  and  kindling  fervour  of  expression  at  the 
beginning,  the  happy,  unconscious  beginning  of 
the  bright  Swiss  days. 

John  looked  up,  and  realized  this,  even  in 
the  quick  fleeting  moment  before  the  Prince’s 
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carriage  sped  on,  and  then  he  turned  to  follow. 
For  the  carriage  had  rolled  down  a street  that 
took  him  past  the  great  postal  telegraph  office 
and  towards  the  principal  hotel. 

There  was  curious  noisiness  in  the  street. 
Although  the  crowd  of  the  theatre  audience  had 
not  yet  emerged,  there  was  a hustling  of  men 
and  women  together  in  dark  corners,  for  a 
moment’s  hurried  converse  in  their  incompre- 
hensible patois,  and  there  was  a hurrying  of  all 
steps  towards  the  High  Street.  John  followed 
the  current  of  the  populace,  wondering,  but 
realizing  nothing  from  what  little  he  could 
understand. 

He  came  out  from  the  narrow  sideway  into 
the  central  street  into  which  Hugo’s  carriage 
had  rolled,  and  there  he  saw  it  again,  drawn  up 
and  standing  still,  in  front  of  the  great  post- 
office. 

There  was  a knot  of  people  about  it  here, 
and  a group  of  mounted  soldiers.  There  was  a 
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brilliant  light  playing  above  the  office-door,  and 
a stream  of  lustre  from  -within,  too,  flooded  out 
upon  the  soldiers,  and  on  the  Prince’s  car- 
riage, and  on  the  quaint,  upturned,  gaping  faces 
of  the  knot  of  bourgeois  standing  round.  It 
revealed  the  office  open,  and  officials  busy 
within  at  this  late  unusual  hour, — and  in 
there,  no  doubt,  was  being  transacted  the 
business,  or  the  messages  were  being  sent 
and  received,  which  were  exciting  the  public 
mind  of  Rodavia’s  capital  from  the  bourgeois 
to  the  Prince. 

The  centre  lamp  and  illuminated  window  lit 
up  a curious  scene,  and  cast  a ruddy  glow  over 
a quaint  diversity  of  form  and  feature  in  the 
rustic,  astonished  crowd ; and  John,  unnoticed, 
advanced  towards  them  into  the  circle  of  the 
light. 

He  advanced  and  stood  close  at  last,  just  by 
the  door  of  the  Prince’s  carriage,  which  he  then 
saw  was  empty.  Hugo  had  left  it,  and  had 
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passed  into  tlie  brilliantly  lit-up  telegraph  office 
within. 

It  was  empty,  so  it  was  not  to  gape  idly  into 
its  recesses  that  the  crowd  grouped  round.  No ; 
their  faces  wrere,  one  and  all,  turned  upward, 
and  their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a parchment, 
covered  over  with  printed  letters,  in  large, 
easily -deciphered  type,  which  at  that  moment, 
as  John  drew  near,  was  being  hung  between 
the  door  and  window  of  the  post-office,  by  an 
official  in  uniform,  and  which  conveyed  to  all 
concerned  or  interested  the  tidings  which,  once 
widely  known  and  realized,  would  agitate  all 
lbodenstadt  to-night. 

It  was  in  quaint  German  dialect,  and  John 
with  difficulty  read,  and  the  fact  conveyed  was 
indeed  but  dimly  breaking  in  upon  his  mind 
when,  in  fuller  explanation,  there  reached  his 
ear,  at  that  instant,  a full,  slow,  sonorous  peal 
from  the  great  church  tower,  and  from  the 
lofty  bells  of  the  old  citadel.  It  rang  out,  with 
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weird  force  and  solemnity,  into  the  midnight 
air. 

At  the  same  moment  the  slow,  solemn  boom 
of  a cannon  sounded  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
Fort. 

Again,  and  again,  slow,  and  mournful,  and 
sonorous, — the  bells  pealed  forth,  and  the 
cannon  rolled,  and  the  bourgeois  men  removed 
their  hats,  and  shook  their  heads,  with  quaint 
solemnity,  and  looked  awesomely  into  one 
another’s  face. 

Once  more  John  conned  the  printed 
parchment,  and  at  last  there  broke  full  and 
clearly  over  his  mind  and  powers  of  realization, 
the  import  of  what  was  written  there. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it, — it  was  quite 
impossible  to  misunderstand ! 

Therefore  the  bells  pealed — therefore  the 
cannon,  at  swift  given  signals,  had  so  solemnly 
rolled — therefore  Prince  Hugo  had  left  the 
theatre,  and  driven  along  the  streets  so  rapidly, 
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and  disappeared  into  the  telegraph  office,  with 
that  new  strange  agitation  and  glow  of  kindling 
feeling  upon  his  face. 

Therefore,  John  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot, 
with  the  murmuring  voices  of  the  populace,  and 
the  echoes  of  the  solemnly  pealing  bell,  and  the 
boom  of  the  cannon,  all  ringing  and  mingling 
confusedly  in  his  ears.  And.  therefore,  a glow 
of  strong  unutterable  emotion  rushed,  with  the 
force  of  an  uncontrollable  wave,  over  his  heart, 
as  he  realized  it  all. 

For  the  cause  of  this  agitation,— reaching  at 
once  the  whole  capital,  Prince  and  populace 
alike, — was  written  there,  in  that  large  type 
above  him, — and  there  was  no  sort  of  doubt 
about  it, — it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand : — 
c Madame  via  femme  ’ was  no  more . 

THE  END. 
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